


































T HE 
MONTHLY REVIEW; 
For DECEMBE R, 1762. 


TD OGnenoecaaasenesoeeson 


Conclufion of the Account of the Doétrine of Grace. By the 
Bifhop of Gloucefter. : 


N our laft number we gavean account of what this leatns 
ed Author has advanced in the firft part-of his Difcourfe, 
which propofed to confider the office and operations of the 


holy Spirit as the Guide of Truth, who clears and ‘enlightens 





the underftanding. After having endeavoured» to, vindicate 
the .infpiration of {cripture, to diftinguifh. the si of, that 
infpiration, to explain the character of, an infpire language, 
&c...he proceeds to the fecond branch of his Difcourfe, which 
is, to Confider the Holy Spirit under the idea of the Comforters 
who purifies and fupports the will. 


And here, we.are told, his divine power manifefted: itfelf 
in the fame miraculous operations. Sacred antiquity is very 
large and full in its,account of the. fudden and entire change 
made by the Holy Spirit, in the difpofitions and.manners of 
thofe whom it had enlightened ; inftantaneoufly effacing all 
their evil habits, and. familiarizing their practice ‘tothe pers 
formance of every virtuous and pious action. 


3 


To this illuftrious and triumphant conviction of the truth 
of Chriftianity, the very enemies and Beriey ors of our holy 
Faith have been forced to beat witnefs: not only in the forse 
ous accounts which fome of them (Pliny the younger, Sues 
tonius, Tacitus, &c.) have given of the innocence and vir- 
tue of PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY.;. but even. the mockes 
ry. and ridicule.of others, (Celfus, Julian, &c.) on the fub- 
ject of the boafted virtue of water-baptifm; which was then 
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commonly accompanied with, and fometimes preceded by, 
thefe extraordinary effufions of grace from the Comforter. 


‘© Come’here (fay thefe unappy Libertines) and fee the 
“¢ amazing efficacy of Chriftian baptifm ! whoever is immerged 
*¢ in this water, tho’ before he were an adulterer, a practifed 
“< thief, Or murderer, rifes cleanfed and purified from all his 
“¢ crimes ; and commences, on the inftant, a life of temper- 
“<< ance, of juftice, and of charity.”—‘Thus did thefe impious 
fcorners endeavour to difguife their chagrin at the triumphs 
of the Spirit over viee and paganifm, by a fareaftic parody of 
the grateful exultations of the Chriftian Paftors. In truth, 
fays his Lordfhip, it was all they had to fay ; for, after this, 
they were reduced to feek a forced confolation, in the poffibi- 
lity that fome natural caufe had produced fo extraordinary a 
phenomenon. — 


~ Tt may be worth while, therefore, continues he, to en- 
quire whether any fuch caufe can be reafonably affigned.— 
‘The enemies of our Faith. hope to find it in FaANATICISM, 
and SuPERsTITION, the two paffions which the ftrong im- 
prefion of a xew religion begets, by its hopes and fears on 
the mind of man. 


s¢ Bet us fee, whether either, or both of thefe, will ac- 
count for fo fudden and lafting a converfion, from vice and 
corruption, toi@ life of fan&tity and virtue. 


<< Superftition, which only depraves the reafon, without 
making any impreffion on thofe faculties of the mind that 
moft incline the will to a new bias, never effects any confi- 
derable change in the manners. Its utmoft force is but juft 
enough to perfuade us that an exact attention to the ceremo- 
nious offices of religion, will be fufficient to fecure us from 
the evils denounced againft vice and immorality ; or, at leaft, 
that forme tranftent acts of penitence, as the period of human 
life approaches, will be of force to entitle us to the rewards 
of a pure and virtuous life. . 


' $¢ Fanaticifm, indeed, fhakes and agitates the miind with 
greater violencez and by inftigating thofe faculties which 
moft influence the will, frequently forces the manners from 
their bent ; and fometimes effaces, or obfcures, the ftrongeft 
impreffions of cuftom and nature. Hut this extraordinary 
fervour, tho’ always violent, is rarely lafting : . never fo long 
as to eftablifh the new fyftem into a habit. So that when its 
rage fubfides, as it very foon does, but where it drives thé 
‘anhappy victim into downright madnefs, the late aa 
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bias on the will keeps abating till all the former habitudes re- 
cover their relaxed tone. — 


<< This ts confirmed not only by the general hiftory of paft 
Fanaticifm, but likewife of the prefent, where we commonly 
fee the final iffue of a fudden converfion to be, either a return 
to an open profligacy of manners, or a deep hypocritical dif. 
fimulation of them, 


“ But now if we look into the hiftory of thofe ow) Con- 


verts, we fall find that their virtue, from the very firft im- 
prefion of it, hadall the eafe, fobriety, and moderation of a 
fettled habit: in this they perfevered ; and adding grace to 
grace, they went on, thro’ life, in one conftamt tenor, from 
the firft baptifmal profeffion of their faith by water, to the 
lat awful confirmation of it in their blood. A dreadful pe- 
riod! when nature, by the very fhock, and in the ftruggle 
it then fuffers, becomes enabled ta diffipate all the fumes of 
mental, as it is frequently obferved to do, of corpareal intoxi- 
cation. ‘This it did in the famous cafe of the virtuous Sava- 
nasola of Florence; whofe ftory is fo finely told by Guicci- 
ardini, in the fecond and third books of his hiftory*. This 
man, a genuine fanatic, if ever there were any, had aflumed 
the perfonage of a Prophet and infpired Preacher. . A charac- 
ter (taken up amidft the diftrefles. and diftra&tions of his coun- 
try, and, without doubt, occafioned by them) which he had 


long and fuccefsfully. fuftained. But lofing his credit in the, 


new revolutions of Italy, and being brought by his enemies 
to the ftake, he died, after having on the rack difavowed ‘his 
pretenfions; he died, I fay, fullen and filent, without any 
remaining fymptom of his former Enthufiafm. 


«< Nor could this fudden converfion of the firft Chriftians 
be the effect of mere rational conviction. We know it to be 
morally impoffible for reafon, however refined and ftrength- 
ened by philafophy, to root out, on the inftant, the inveterate 
habits of vice. AM that this magifterial faculty can do is, 
by conftantly repeating her ditates, and inforcing her con- 
clufions, gradually to win over the will; till, bydittle ‘and 
little, the mind aceuftoms itfelf to another fet of ideas,’ pro- 
ductive of other practices and other habits: A work of time 
and labour / as thofe good men have fufficiently experienced, 


who, on a'mererational conviction, have attempted and per+ . 


fe&ted a change if their lives and manners. When therefore 
we fee the deepeft impreffions of evil cuftom, and the darkeft 


-1 * See Review, vol, XT. p. - ; where this ftory is jess” 
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{tains of corrupted nature, thus fuddenly wiped out and effaced, 
to what muft we afcribe fo total a reform, but to the all- 
powerful operation of Grace? 


<< But it may be objected, ¢ that there are inftances where 
Enthufiafm alone hath kept men fteady in the_practice of that 
virtue, which a certain fanatic turn of mind firft recommend - 
ed.’ Doubtlefs there have been many good people, who ei- 
ther thro’ the weaknefs of their reafon, or the force of their 
more refined paffions, have beer hurried into fanatic fervours, 
which have: fupported and confirmed them ‘in their previous 
innocence of manners. But even here we have fufficient 
marks to diftinguifh thefe better forts of enthufiafts, from fuch 
of the firft chriftian confeflors, who were in the happy circum- 
ftance of being found innocent, when they.-were led into the 
practice of ail virtue by the. holy Spirit: whofe office, as we 
have faid, confifted in this gracious combination, to enlighten 
the underftanding, and to reétify the will. ‘Now, that ge- 
nial fplendour which conduéted the firft: Chriftians into the 
knowlege of ail truth, fufficrently difclofed the divine Infpirer 
of all righteoujne/s. But we fee none of that /hining light or- 
dained to gild the good works of Grace, in the: morals: of :in+ 
nocent Enthufiafts. On the:contrary, we often find ‘a more 
than ordinary ignorance ; and fometimes, even an incapacity 
of making ational conclufions.. 


‘¢ ‘Thus was the firft part of the proimife to /end the Com- 
“FORTER, fulfilled. 


“¢The other part, that HE sHOULD ABIDE WITH Us FOR 
EVER, comes next to be confidered. We have obferved how 
this likewife hath been verified by the fure depofit of the Spirit 
of Truth infacred Scripture. - Yet this is not the whole of 
the completion. His prefent influence, together with the 
fruits of the paft, make the entire fubjec& “of the promife. 
Hencé we conclude that he abides with the Church for ever as 


‘well perfonally in his office of Comforter, as ae in his 
‘office of Enlightener. 


i. §¢-Bhe-only | queftion will be, Whether, fom the primi- 
tive ages: down to thefe later times, he hath continued to ex- 
_ ercife his’ office in the fame-extraordinary manner in which he 
éntered.upon it; when his defcent on the Apoftles was accom- 
panied with all the vifible marks of the Divinity.” 


+ As.this tends to the decifion of more than one important 
queftion, not only the fuperftitious claim of a a 
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Dut the fanatic pretences to divine influences, his Lordthip 
confiders it more at large. Heinverts, however, the method 
of thofe Divines who, in their enquiries concerning God’s 
difpenfations, endeavour to prove thofe fuppofed facts which 
they have preconceived, from the fitne/s which they pretend 
to have difcovered: that is, having determined of what is 
fit for God to do; on the credit of this, they maintain that 
he hath done it. Ontbecontrary, our Author deems it more 
rational, as well as modeft, firft to enquire of Scripture what 
God hath done: and when that is known, it will be then 
time enough, he fays, to explain the fitue/s of his doings. 


Accordingly he enquires what Scripture hath delivered con- 
cerning the duration of the extraordinary gifts of the holy 
Spirit: which, -whether they refted in the recipient, and ma- 
nifefted themfelves in grace and knowlege tranfcending the 
powers of humanity; or whether they extended outwards, in 
the gifts of healing, to the relief of their brethren’s infirmities, 
may, with equal propriety, he tells us, be called and ac- 
counted miraculous. In the firft cafe, the gifted perfon was 
paffive; in the other, active. 


Now. the holy Spirit, he prefumes, has determined this 
queftion for us, by the mouth of St. Paul, when, recapitu- 
lating the various prerogatives of the apoftolic age, he tells 
the Corinthians -(1 Cor. xiii. 8.) that Charity never fatleth. 
It was the Apoftle’s purpofe, in this chapter, his Lordfhip 
fays, to exalt Charity above all other chriftian graces; and 
therefore having, in the preceding verfes, fhewn its fuperio- 
rity to the reft, from its qualities and attributes; he proceeds 
to urge the advantage {till farther, frem the'confideration of 
its durability :—Charity never faileth. 


The queftion, according to our learned Prelate, is, whe- 
ther the fuperior duration, here afcribed to Charity over pro- 
phecies, tongues, and knowlege, refpects only the progrefs of 
the Gofpel here; or whether it extends to the completion of 
it, in its triumphant ftate, hereafter? “The common opinion 
is, that it refpects another life; but the oth¢r fenfe appears 
to his Lordfhip to be the true one, and gives us the Apoftle’s 
meaning to this effect :—the virtue of Charity is to accompa- 
“ny the chriftian church throughout all its {tages here on earth ; 
whereas the gifts of prophecy, of ftrange tongues, of fuperna- 
tural knowlege, are only tranfitory graces, beftowed upon the 
church during .its infirm and infant ftate, to manifeft its di- 
Cc 3 vine 
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vine birth, and to fupport it againft the delufions and the 
powers of darknels. 


As the words, confidered in this fenfe, convey, we are 
to'd, a moft important doétrine, viz. the ceffation of the mira- 
culous operations of the holy Spirit after the eftablifhment of the 
Chriftian Faith, and as this, perhaps, is the only exprefs de- 
claration of it recorded in Scripture, our Author endeavours 
to fupport his interpretation by confiderations drawn from its 
coherence, in this fenfe, and in this fenfe only, with what 
precedes and follows in the courfe of the Apoftle’s argument. 
What he advances on this head is very ingenious ; whether it 
is folid and fatisfactory or not, we fhall not take upon us to 
determine. 


From the whole of his account of Charity, he thinks it 
evidently appears, that the miraculous powers of the Church were 
to ceafe on its perfeé eftablifoment ; as well thofe which relieved 
corporeal, as thofe which adminiftered aid to fpiritual, dif- 
treffes ; and, confequently, that Super/tition and Fanatici/m equal- 
ly laboured under the wound infliéted on them by the hand of 
the Apoftle, when he made this virtual declaration of the to- 
tal withdrawing of thofe powers. | ; 


Having endeavoured to eftablifh the faé?, that miraculous 
ifts were to pafs away with the firft ages of the Church, his 
Lordthip now enquires into the fitne/s f the thing, and then 
gees on to try the Spirits of all modern Pretenders to fuperna- 
tural powers, according to the Apoftle’s direGion for the trial 
of Spirits—the wifdom that is from above, is firft pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and eafy to be entreated, &c.—Thefe marks of 
real infpiration he applies to the features of modern Fanatj- 
cifm, efpecially as they are feen in the famed Leader of the 
Methodifts, Mr. John Weiley, whom his Lordfhip clofely, 
and with great fpirit, purfues through almoft 140 pages. 





«¢ And that I may not be fufpected, fayshe, of combating 
a Fantom, it may be proper firft of all to fhew, that this ex- 
traordinary man hath, in fact, laid claim to almoft every 
apoftolic gift and grace; and in as full and ample a meafure 
as they were poflefied of old. 7 ee er 


“¢ But as every good Aétor will firft prepare his fcene, fo 
hath he done his, and hath carried us back, by the magic of 
his dramatic powers, into all the wonders of the primitive 
times; where we meet the Devil unchained and let loofe, to 
exert his lat efforts againft the mew religion: as, on the other 
ia htiecen tittr 4 , hand, 
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hand, to oppofe to his infernal rage, we fee, with the fame 
evidence, an abundant effufion of the holy Spirit beftowed 
upon this rifimg Church. And now, every thing being thus 
prepared, both thefe powers ftand ready to act their parts by 
the time our Apoftle thinks fit to appear upon the ftage. 


“ His Journals are full of the alarms which he gave the 
Devil, and of the mortifications which the Devil gave him.— 
«“ The Devil, fays he, knew his kingdom fhook, and there- 
<¢ fore ftirred up his fervants to ring bells, and make all the 
“¢ noife they could *.——The Devils’; »ildren fought valiantly 
“¢ for their Mafter, that his kingdom fhould not be deftroyed : 
«© and many {tones fell on my right hand and on my left ¢. 
«¢ Some or other of the children of Belial had laboured to dif- 
«¢ turb us feveral nights beforet.”——** Nay, fo accuftomed 
was he to thefe conflicts with the evi/ One, that it was even 
matter-of furprife to him, to find the enemy, once upon a 
time, referved and /7//; till he reflected, that it was becaufe 
his goods were in peace. ** I preached—as yet I have found 
“< only one perfon amongft them who knew the love of God, 
«¢ before my brother came. No wonder the Devil was fo 
“¢ ftill: for bis goods were in peace||.”” ** Another inftance he 
gives us, of this peaceable convention between his congrega- 
tion and the Devil, is in one of his northern excurfions. 
‘© Wed. 29, I preached at Durham toa quict, fupid congre- 
s¢ gation§.” But this never lafled long wherever he came 5 
for he had always the fkill of curing this fpiricual lethargy by 


a frenzy. | 


<¢ When the Devil had fet the mob on work, he then, like 
other Politicians, retired to better company; fuch as the two 
Mr. Wefleys and the Saints. But, as this fad and folemn meet- 
ing was not to his tatte, he tried to buffet them into a better 
humour. ‘I was a little furprifed at fome who were buffeted 
“¢ of Satan in an unufual manner by fuch a /pirit of laughter 
“¢ I knew the fame thing ten or eleven years ago, Part 
‘¢ of Sunday my brother and I then ufed to {pend in walking 
‘¢ in the meadows, and finging pfalms. But one day, jut 
$6 as we were beginning to fing, he burft out intoa dud 
** Jaughter. 1 began to be very angry,* and pretently after to 
** Jaugh as loud as he.---We were ready to tear ourfelves in 





* Journ. from Nov,'1, 1739, to Sept.3, 1741, p 37. 


+ Do. p. 82. t Do. 31. | Journ. from Nov. 25; 
1746, to July 20, 1759, p 29. § Journ. from July 20, 1750, 


to Oct, 28, 1754, p. 10. F | 
Cc 4 “© pieces, 
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«© pieces, but were forced to go home without finging ano, 
** ther line *,” 


‘© From the Head thefe hyfteric buffetings defcended, and 
were plentifully beftowed upon the Members. And, * one 
$¢ evening (fayshe) fuch a /pirit of laughter was amongft us, 


d : ‘ 
s* that many were much offended. ‘But the attention of all 
¢* was foon fixed upon poor L a § ; one fo violentl 





<* and varioufly torn of the evil One did I never fee before. 
<< Sometimes the laughed, then broke out into curfing and 
<¢ blafpheming, &c.+.” ‘¢ On this occafion he relates a 
fact, which, though he feems not to have turned toa proper ufe, 
the fober and attentive Reader may.—‘** Our outward trials, 
“< indeed, were now removed, and peace was in all our bor- 
¢¢ ders. But fo much the more did inward trials abound, 
<< and if one member fuffered, all the members fuffered with it. 
s¢ So ftrange a fympathy did I never obferve before: what- 
‘© ever confiderable temptation fell on any one, unaccounta- 
“© bly fpreading itfelf to the reft. Sothat exceeding few were 
*¢ able to efcape itt.” 


no 


‘¢ In thefe various ftruggles the Devil was at length tired 
out; and Mr. Wefley forces him to betake himfelf to clofe 
quarters, in the bodies of friend or foe indifferently, juft as 
he could find entertainment. And now comes on the fhining 
part of our Apoftle’s exploits, the driving him out, in the 
face. of the whole congregation, by exorcifms and fpiritual 
ejectments, | 


‘¢ But if Evil thus abounded, Grace did much more abound 
in this memorable era, when Mr. John Wefley firft went 
out upon his mifion. The Spirit overcame all refiftance, 
broke down all the ftrong-holds of Sin, and, what Mr. Wef- 
Jey was much more fet againft, of INsENsIBILITY.—Out 0 
the mouths of babes and fucklings it once again, as of old, per- 
feéied praife; the young men faw vifions, and the old men dream- 
ed dreams ; the Spirit of the Lord was gone out, and it did not 
{top till it had manifefted itfelf in the laft effort of its power, 
THE NEW BirtH. ‘* So many living witnefles (fays he) 
** hath God given, that his hand is sv1Lu ftretched out to heal, 
s* and that /igns and wonders are even NOW wrought by his holy 


© Child, “Fefus||.” 


* Journ. from Nov. 1, 1739, to Sept. 3, 1741, p. 37. 
+ Ibid. p. 38. Tt ibid. p. 37. || Journ. from Aug, 
$2, 1738, to Nov. 1, 1739. 
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This may ferve as a f{pecimen of the manner in which he 
treats the poor Saint, who, we are told, is preparing to at- 
tack our Author in his turn, but with what kind of wedpons 
we know not. His Lordfhip concludes this part of his work 
with the following paflage. 


<¢ Thus have I endeavoured to tear off the mafk from the 
furious and deformed vifage of Fanaticifm and Seduction, 
The power of Religion hath enabled me, and the interefts 
of Religion have excited me to this attempt ; nothing fo much 
difcrediting the doctrine of Grace as thefe counterfeit impref- 
fions of the Spirit of God. For, fince the defcent of the 
Holy Ghoft was no longer in the rufhing mighty wind, but in 


the ftill {mall voice, licentious men have been but too apt to, 


conclude, either that Grace was an imaginary power; or, at 
moft, that it was no other than that affiftance which the di- 
vine attribute of goodnefs, as difcoverable by natural light, 
was always ready to impart to diftrefled and Heiplefs man; 
juft as they would perfuade themfelves that Redemption is no- 
thing elfe than that reftoration to God’s favour, which his 
mercy, difcoverable too by the fame light, prepares and lays 
open to repentant Sinners. But I fhall chufe a properer place 
to fhew, that Gofpel-Grace and REDEMPTION, arifing 
out of a lively faith and a real facrifice, are {pecifically differ- 
ent from any thing that natural religion teacheth.”’ 


His Lordfhip, in the,remaining part of this work, offers 
fome thoughts to the confideration of thofe fober Minifters of 
the eftablifhed Church, who hold themfelves. bound to obey 
its difcipline as well as to profefs its doctrines. “Thefe reve- 
rend men, he fays, will make it their firft care, in honour of 
the Church which they ferve, and in gratitude to the State 
by which they are protected, to fupport that moft juft of all 
public laws, the Law of Toleration: which, how long fo ever 
obftructed in its paflage to us; and how: late foever -arrived 
amongft us, is certainly, he tells us, of divine original... Vo 
refine upon this law by idle diftinétions between the /etter and 
the /pirit of it, he juftly obferves, will always be to weaken 
it. What his Lordfhip advances on this head will give every 
candid Reader great pleafure ; he writes, indeed, in a man- 
ner truly worthy of a Chriftian Bifhop. He clofes what:he 
has offered upon the fubject in the following manner, 


‘«¢ But having faid fo much in behalf of the Law of Tolera- 
tion, let me not be underftood as if I could fuppofe, or would 
infinuate, that this law has. altered the nature of the crime 
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going under the name of /chi/m, which is an unneceflary fe. 
paration from the national Church; or, becaufe it has taken 
all civil punifhment from Schifmatics, that therefore /chi/m is 
become a harmlefs and an empty name; and that the law of 
" Toleration, like the law in favour of Witches, had diffipated only 
a frightful Fantom. It is true, that, in both cafes, the Le- 
giflature acted for the fame end, the reftraint of injuftice ; 
but it was on very different principles : in the firft cafe, they 
took off civil punifhment from a rea/ crime, not cognizable 
by ahuman Judicatory: and, in the latter, they removed an 
opprobrium from the Statute Book, which expreffed a fan- 
guinary refentment againft an imaginary one. 


S¢ Schifm, or a caufelefs feparation from the national 
Church, is a crime which, on all the principles of law and 
reafon, deferves condign punifhment. But, of this fepara- 
tion, whether with or without caufe, there is no adequate 
Judge, but that Power who can diftinguifh between a well 
and ill informed confcience. Very juftly therefore did this 
free Government remit the queftion to a wifertribunal. But 
in fo doing it did not mitigate, but, by its indulgence, rather 
ageravate the guilt, wherever it fhould be found, hereafter, 
toexift. 


‘6 Schifm therefore is no lefs acrime now, that the law con- 
figns its punifhment to a proper judicature, than it was when 
civil authority, blindly and ineffectually interfered to-vindi- 
cate the honour of Religion from this unhappy fcandal.” 


It is obvious to obferve, that his Lordfhip. has here exprefled 
himfelf very inaccurately; and that his words, if taken 
firiétly, convey a meaning very different from what we be- 
lieve he intended ; but the candid Reader will interpret them 
according to the /p:rit, and not according to the /etter. 


The remaining part of his work relates to the proper man- 
ner of defending Religion againft the attacks of Jnfidelity and 
Fanaticifm; and abounds with juft and pertinent reflections. 
—He has no reafon, he fays, to fufpe& that the Englith 
Clergy will difhonour fo noble a caufe as that of Religion, 
by any premeditated fraud; yet the moft upright, he obferves, 
“in the heat of controverfy, pravoked, and perhaps alarmed, 
at the extravagant powers which Libertines and Fanatics have 
reciprocally afcribed to Reafon and to Grace, have been but 
too apt to run into deftructive extremes, depreciating, and 
eyen annihilating, fometimes the one, and fometimes the 
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other, as beft ferved the purpofe they were then purfuing. 
Of which egregious folly their adverfaries have never failed 
to take advantage, by turning their own ill-fafhioned and 
worfe fabricated arms againft them. And this, we are told, 
was eafily done; fince revealed Religion derives its whole fup- 
port from the joint operation of thefe two principles Rea/on 
and Grace, acting on the human mind with equal and unre- 
mitted vigour. 


But to underftand more fenfibly the mifchiefs arifing from 
fuch ill-judged defences of Religion, his Lordthip fets before 
the Reader a capital example of each of thofe extremes of 
which he is now {peaking ; in order to thew the ufe and ne- 
ceffity of keeping within that equal mean, which mott effec- 
tually ferves to deteét and expofe the errors of either ad- 
verfary. 

The do&trine of Redemption, he fays, is the primum mobile 
of the Gofpel fyftem. To this the Church mutt fteadily ad- 


here, let the ftorm againft it beat from what quarter it may. 
It is the firft duty of the Minifters of Religion to fecure this 


great foundation: they may then, with fafety, and not with’ 


the lefs fuccefs, pufh the enemies of the Church, the enemies 
of their order, nay, even the enemies of their own peculiar 
opinions, with all the force they are able; but ever in fub- 
ferviency to the everlafting Gofpel, whofe main pillar is this. 
doétrine of Redemption.—How eflential a part it is of the Gof- 
pel-ceconomy, interpreted by God’s general difpenfation, re- 
vealed to mankind, of which the Gofpel-ceconomy is the 
completion ; and how agreeable it is to what the beft and 
moft received philofophy teacheth us, concerning the relations 
between the creature and the Creator, fhall be confidered, we 
are told, at large, in its proper place, viz. the Divine Lega- 
tion, book the ninth, 


His Lordfhip concludes his work with fhewing the various 
and unthought of mifchicfs which arife from the folly of at- 
tempting to change the nature of the Gofpel-ceconomy, from 
a redemption of mankind to a republication of the religion of na 
ture. A folly, he fays, by which the great Author of our 
falvation becomes dithonoared, and the Chriftian faith expo- 
fed to the perpetual infults of Libertines and Unbelievers. 


He who confiders Jefus only in the light of a Republifher 
of the law of Nature, we are told, can hardly entertain 4 
igher opinion of the Saviour of the world than fome have 
Gone of Socrates, whom Erafmus efteemed an object of de- 
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votion, and many a good Proteftant has thought to be divine. ’ 
ly infpired. For was not Socrates, by his preaching up mo- 
ral virtue, and by his dying to beige witnefs to the unity of the 
Godhead, made to the Grecian people, (and by means of 
their extended commerce of ae $) to the reft of man- 
kind, wifdam and righteoufnefs ? And what more was Jefus ? 
For, according tothe principles of this paganized Chriftia- 
nity, his titles of Meffiah and Redeemer are reduced to mere 
figurative and accomimedated terms.—As this theology degrades 
Jefus to the low condition of a Grecian Sophitt fo, we are 
told, it renders his religion obnoxious to the infults of ever 
daring Impoftor.—He was fent, fay thefe new Doétors of the 
Church, to teach mankind the worthip of the true God, and 
the practice of moral righteoufnefs. “I’his will be readily al- 
lowed, replies an underftanding Mahometan: and on this 
very principle, we hold, that when Jefus had done his office, 
and mankind had again relapfed i into antichriftian idolatry and 
polytheifm, as before into pagan, God fent our Prophet, who 
worked the like fudden and fenfible reformation in the north- 
eafi, as your prophet did in the xorth-we/t. 


To inftru& the world in wz/dom and righteoufnefs, his Lord- 
fhip fays, was but the /econdary end of Chrift’s miffion. The 
firft and primary, was to become its Sanctification and Redemp- 
tion; that muft needs be common to every revelation coming 
from God; this is peculiar to the Chriftian; and this cannot 


poflibly be fruftrated, or rendered ineffectual. 
Rk 


Modern Univerfal Hiflery, Vols XXXIV. XXXV. XXXVI. 
and XXXVII. 





N our laft month’s Review, we gave fome account of the 

thirty-fecond and thirty-third volumes of this work; in- 
cluding the kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark. The thirty- 
fourth "Yelume contains the Hiftory of Poland; and feems to 
be drawn up with more accuracy, and written with more {pi- 
rit, than fome of the other volumes, 


The character of the Polifh ration is here juftly delineated, 
and painted in lively colours.. ‘* This people, fay our Au- 
thors, have been long celebrated for their courage, their 
ftrength, and their longevity ; ; no country in the world af- 
fording more, extraordinary proofs of bodily vigour, and an 
uninter- 
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uninterrupted flow of health, which are juftly afcribed to the 
temperature of the climate, the temperance of, the) vulgar, 
and the conftant habit in-manly exercifes.. ‘The continual 
ufe of the cold bath, even in the coldeft parts of Poland, is 
fuppofed likewife, to contribute greatly to that mufcular 
ftrength for which they are fo,remarkable. The nobility are 
open, affable, liberal, and hofpitable ; polite to ftrangers, 
rigid to their dependents, punctilious in’ points of honour, 
vain, oftentatious, and magnificent in their apparel, equi- 
pages, and living, thougk,.that magnificence favours ftrongly 
of barbarifm. “They arg,early initiated in. letters, fpeakim- 
pure Latin with fluency; but feldom make any progrefs in 
matters of tafte or fcience..~ Paffionately fond of liberty, the 
Poles live in a perpetual ftate of fervitude: to their. avarice, 
their profufion, amd their neceflities, whereby they are ren- 
dered the infamous penfioners of foreign ftates, -the creatures 
of their own Monarchs, or the hireling.tools: of fomé politi- 
cal faction. Their political conftitution: has, been the fource 
of continual misfortunes; yet are they attached to it to ade- 
gree of enthufiafm, and efpecially thofe- parts, which produce 
the greateft inconveniences..,. Poor , in, the, midft, of a. fertile 
country, they abhor the notion of. improving their circum- 
ftances by trade, and are.the only nation, in the world who 
have provided by law againft raifing.a maritime power. Pro-+ 
digality and debauchery are.not reputed vices among this mar 
tial nobility : they borrow without intention of, paying, with 
the fame freedom they fquander. Conftant. in ;their friend- 
fhips, bitter in their enmity, open to impofition, unfufpici- 
ous, opinionated, and haughty, their only care is to diftin- 
guifh themfelves in arms, in finery, equipage, and fplendor. 
As to the. vulgar, they are mean, mercenary, ignorant,” in- 
dolent, and indigent.” — ! | , 


It is likewife remarked, that few political confticutions 
are fo little underftood as that of Poland; and yet that no 
form of government more deferves attention, on account. of 
its fingularity ; fome particulars, therefore, of a ftate which 
bears little refemblance to any other model, ancient or mo- 
dern, cannot be altogether unacceptable to fuch of .our Read- 
ers as are not already well acquainted with this peculiar 
fyftem. ' 

‘¢ The Poles have a Sovereign, and yet the government is 
called with great propriety a. Republic. . The nobility of this 
country have more power than the great of any other; yet 
they deteft the thoughts of ariftocracy, becaufe they all reck- 
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on themfelves upon a level, every Polifh Gentleman regard- 
ing himfelf as inferior only to the Monarch. The Republic 
is compofed of the King, the Senate, and the Nobility, or 
Polifh Gentlemen, the Peafants being admitted to no fhare 
of the government. Upon every new election the royal pre- 
rogative has been retrenched, and the liberties of the Diet 
and Senate proportionably extended. This idea of indepen- 
dency is pufhed fo far as to hazard the general fecurity of the 
kingdom, the Monarch not being permitted to garrifon even 
the moft remote and neceflary frontier towns ; whence we 
fee Poland has in all ages been made a kind of public route 
for the paflage of hoftile armies. Upon the death of the So- 
vereign, the whole body of the Nobility affemble on horfe- 
back, for the choice of a Succeflor; and the unanimous voice 
conftitutes a legitimate election, though there have been in- 
ftances where a majority has been deemed fufficient. Here 
the Nobility aflume a power of altering the government, and 
impofing fuch conditions on the new Monarch as they think 
proper, and thefe they call the. Paé?a Conventa. This con- 
eradh is drawn up, methodized, and approved by the Senate 
and Nobility, after which it is read aloud to the King by the 
great Marechal, and fworn to before the ceremony of his 
proclamation. We fhall enumerate the principle articles, as 
this contract may be deemed the great charter of Poland, and 
the barrier of the privileges of the people againft the en- 
croachments of the Crown. The firft is, that the King thall 
not attempt to encroach on the liberty of the people, by ren- 
dering the crown hereditary in his family; but that he fhall 
preferve all the cuftoms, laws, and ordonnances refpeéting 
the freedom of election: that he fhall ratify all treaties fub- 
fifting with foreign powers which are approved by the Diet : 
that it fhall be his chief ftudy to cultivate peace, preferve the 
public tranquillity, and promote the intereft of the realm: 
that he fhall not coin money, except in the name of the Re- 
public, or appropriate to himfelf the advantages arifing from 
coinage; that in declaring war, concluding peace, levying troops, 
hiring auxiliaries, or admitting foreign troops upom any pre- 
text within the Polifh dominions, the confent of the Diet 
and Senate fhall be neceflary : that all offices and preferments 
fhall be given to natives of Poland and Lithuania; and that 
no pretence fhall excufe or palliate the crime of introducing 
foreigners into the King’s Council, or the departments of the 
Republic : that the officers of his Majefty’s guards fhall be 
Poles or Lithuanians, and that the Colonel thall ay wely 
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be anative of Poland, and of the order of Nobility: that all: 
the Officers fhall be fubordinate to the authority of the Mare-’ 
chal: that no individual fhall be vefted with more employ-' 
ments than the law allows: that the King fhall not m 
without the approbation of ‘the Senate, agreeable to the an-’ 
cient laws of the conftitution; and that the houfhold of: the 
Queen fhall be determined and regulated by the Republic: 
that the Sovereign fhall never apply his private fignet to aéts 
and papers of a public nature: that to preferve his power 
and dignity, the King fhall difpofe of the offices both of the’ 
Court and of the Republic; and regulate with the Senate’ 
the number ‘of forces neceflary for the defence of the king~ 
dom, infpeéting likewife the difcipline obferved in the army : 


that he fhall adminifter juftice by the advice ofthe Senate 


and his Council,” &c. 


To thefe articles are added a variety of others; our Au-. 
thors, however, have thought it, icnellies to recite only the. 
{tanding conditions, which are fcarce ever altered or omitted. 
We leave our Readers to their own reflections on the articles, 
of this national contrat; in which are fome reftrictions of 
the regal power which deferve the ferious confideration of. 
every free people.—But this, perhaps, is a sa i too delicate: 
for the times, and too dangerous for us to difcufs with freedom. 
Yet, furely, it. may be permitted us to remark, that no {cheme 
of policy can be faid to have provided fufficiently for the pub-. 
lic fafety, which leaves the. af important of all national con 
cerns entirely to the difcretion and the will of oneman! __ , 


The following account of the General Diet of Poland may 
alfo deferve the notice of our Readers. . i 


‘© The Diet is compofed of the King, the Senate, Bifhops, 
and the Deputies of the Nobility or Gentry of every palati- 
nate, and called, in their collective capacity, comitia togata, 
that is, when the States aflemble in the city without arms and 
horfes ; or comitia paludata, when they meet in the fields arm- 
ed, as duruig an inter-regnum, at the Diet of Election. | Iti 
a prerogative of the Crown ‘to aflemble the Diet at any par, 
ticular place, except on occafion of a Coronation, which the 
cuftom of the country requires fhould be celebrated at the ca» 
pital. For a number of years, indeed, the Diet regularly 
aflembled at Warfaw; but, on complaint made by the Li-. 
thuanians, it was agreed, that every third Diet thould be 
held at Grodno, ‘The general rule is to meet once at leaft-in 
three years, though there have been many exceptions. When 
it is propofed to holda General Diet, the King, or in cafe of 
an 
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an inter-regnum, the Primate, iflues writs to the Palatines of ' 
the feveral provinces, fpecifying the time and place of the 
meeting. A fketch likewife is fent of the bufinefs to be deli- 
berated by the aflembly, the Senate is confulted in this parti- 
cular, and fix weeks are allowed the members to prepare 
themfelves for the.intended feffion. It is remarkable, that the 
Diet never fits. more than fix weeks in the moft critical con- 
junctures and prefling emergencies : they have’been known 
to break up in the middle of an important debate, and to leave 
the bufinefs to a future meeting, This hath been juftly 
efteemed one of the greateft defects of the Polifh conftitution, 
whish probably owes its origin to conyenience ;_ but-is fuper- 
ftitieufly regarded from whim and caprice. On receipt of the 
King’s writ, the Palatine communicates ‘the meeting of the 
Diet to all the Caftellans, Staroftas, and other inferior Officers. 
aiid Gentry within his jurifdiction, requiring them to aflemble 
‘ 6n a certain day to elect Deputies, and take into confideration 
the bufinefs fpecified in the royal fummons. Thefe meetings 
are called petty Diets, or Lantage, in the language of the coun- 
try, every Gentleman pofleffing three acres of land having a 
vote, and matters being determined by a majority ; whereas 
in the general Diet decrees are only valid when the whole 
body is unanimous. “The indigent Gentry are always direé- 
ed by fome perfon of fuperior fortune, influence, or ability. 
They feldom examine the fubject of debate; but remit it 
wholly to the judgment of their Reprefentative. Every Pa- 
tatinate has three Reprefentatives: ‘the bufinefs devolves on 
one, who is elected for his ability and experience; and the 
other 'two are added only to give weight to this leading Mem- 
ber, and do honour by their magnificent, appearance to the. 
palatinate they reprefent. As thefe Deputies, fince the reign 
of Cafimir TI. have feats in the Diet, it naturally divides 
the general Affembly into two bodies, the upper and lower ; 
the one being compofed of the Senate, the fuperior Clergy, 
and the great Officers; the other of the Reprefentatives of 
the palatinates, who prépare all bufinefs for the fuperior body. 
Thus we fee how near an affinity the general conftitution of 
the Polifh Diet hath to a Britifh Parliament, and, indeed, to 
the origifial form of government among all northern nations, 
however they may vary in particular circumftances, and be. 
altered by the influence of time *.” 


“There 


* “ Tet is ufual to depute, from the general Diet,’ fixteen Senators, 
choien out of the body of Bifhops, Palatines, and Caftellans, to at- 


tend 
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There is one very obvious abfurdity in the {cheme of this 
aflembly. ‘* Not only an unanimity of voices is neceflary to 
pafs any bill, and conftitute a decree of the Diet, but every 
bill muft likewife be aflentéd to unanimioufly, or none can 
take effect. Thus, if out of twenty bills; one fhould hap- 
pen to be oppofed by a fingle voice, all the reft are thrown 
out, and the Diet meets, deliberates; and debates for fix weeks 
to no purpofe. It is aftonifhing that a rule fo contradictory 
to common fenfe, and attended with fuch fatal confequences, 
can maintain its place among a people by no means devoid of 
underftanding.” 


This unhappy circumftance confidered, it may be juftly 
queftioned, whether it is, on the whole, an advantage or a 
misfortune to the nation, that her gréeateft concerns, and moft 
valuable interefts, are left to the decifion of this body: fuch 
as the declaring war, or concluding peace; the forming alli= 
ances; the election or marriage of the King; the impofition 
of taxes; the framing of laws; levying of forces, &c. For, 
to add to the other inconveniencies attending the conftitution 
of the Diet, venality and corruptioti have found their way 
into that, as well as into fome great aflemblies elfewhere. 


‘«* Here, as in other countries, fay our Authors, the cry 
of Liberty is kept up for the fake of private intereft. Depu- 
ties come with a full refolution of profiting by their patriot- 
ifm, and not lowering their voice without a gratification. 
Determined to oppofe the moft falutary meafures of the Court, 
they either withdraw from the aflembly, proteft againft all 
that fhall be tranfacted in their abfence, or elfe excite fuch a 
clamour as renders it neceflary for the Court to filence them 
by fome lucrative penfion, donation, or employment. Thus 
not only the bufinefs of the aflembly is obftructed by its own 
Members, but frequently by largefles from neighbouring 
powers, and fometimes by the liberality of an open enemy, 
who has the art of diftributing his money with difcretion.” 


tend the King’s perfon, ferve him as a privy-council, and dire& that 
he fhall not infringe the conftitution. hatever is ordained by thefe 
Deputies, and has the royal fantion, becomes valid, ds an aét of the 
whole Diet. It is therefore adopted, as a part of the conftitution, 
that four, atleaft, of the number fhall conitantly refide at Court, ag 
Guardians of the public liberty, and Infpeftors of the King’s con- 
duét. Penalties are annexed to any remiffnefs in their duty; and 
they are fined, for abfence, at the rate of two thoufand livres fora 
layman, and fix thoufand for an ecclefiattic,"’ 


Rev. Dec. 1762. Dd We 
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We have here fome farther particulars relating to the Diet, 
worth tranfcribing, for the entertainment as well as the in- 
formation of our Readers. 


‘¢ The aflux of people which the Diet occafions, is alto- 
ether aftonifhing. Wherever it happens to fit, thirty or for- 
ty thoufand people are added to the ufual number of inhabi- 
tants. Here the Poles rival each other in pomp and profufion. 
The Nobility who are not deputed, attend with their families 
for pleafure: they drink deep of their favourite liquor, Hyn- 

arian wine; and. feafting and mirth are more purfued than 
the bufinefs of the State. In confequence of their feftivity, 
the Deputies come frequently intoxicated into the Diet, af- 
front the King, excite tumults, harangue with the moft abu- 
five and faétious eloquence, and fometimes occafion the diffo- 
lution of the aflembly. From this general view it appears 
how inadequate the Diet is to the original intention. It was 
defigned for the fupreme Senate of the nation: it is, in fact, 
little more than a factious corrupted mafs, colleéted out of 
form, conducted with indecorum, and diflolved with as little ° 
reafon as it was aflembled ; only becaufe a certain number of 
weeks have elapfed, without regarding whether the bufinefs 
of the meeting hath been tranfa¢ted. Such is the idea of the 
Polifh Diet we have been able to acquire, from the careful 
perufal of the beft authorities. It would almoft be unnecef- 
fary to remark upon the abfurdity of requiring an unanimity 
of voices to every bill, by which a power ts lodged in every 
capricious corrupted Member of rendering the meeting of 
this great aflembly of the nation of no effect. This was in- 
tended as a barrier to Liberty; but it has unfortunately been 
the channel of corruption, faction, and confufion. The Poles 
imagined, that by this regulation they fhould ever prevent the 
Crown from gaining too great an afcendant; for though it 
was poflible to obtain a majority, it was not at all probable 
the royal influence fhould ever be able to bribe every indivi- 
dual of the Diet to furrender the rights and interefts of his 
country. Thus, to avoid defpotifm, they in fome meafure 
gave a fanétion to anarchy. Indeed, fo fenfible are the Poles 
of the inconveniencies of their conftitution, that fome re- 
formations have been frequently attempted ; and the moft fen- 
fible of the nation acknowlege, that in almoft all their wars 
with the Turks and Tartars, their prefervation was entirely 
owing to the immediate interpofition of the Deity, and not 
to human: prudence or forefight. Yet, after all, it muft be 
confefled, that a politic Prince may mould this turbulent mul- 
| titude 
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titude agreeable to his inclinations, by foothing, cajoling, 
treating, and making pecuniary prefents.. Befides, it is fel- 
dom that an individual dares venture to exert his privilege of 
denying his affent to what all the other Members have voted ; 
the ftronger party being fometimes extremely liberal of that 
moft convincing of all proofs—a found drubbing.” 


But, “ perhaps, the moft refpectable department of the Po- 
lifh government, fay our Authors, is the Senate, compofed 
of the Bifhops, Palatines, Caftellans, and ten Officers of 
State, who derive a right from their dignities of fitting in that 
aflembly ; in all amounting to one hundred and forty-four 
Members, who are ftiled Senators of the kingdom, or Coun- 
fellors of the State, and have the title of reine a dig- 
nity fupported by no penfion or emoluments necefiarily an- 
nexed. ‘The Senate prefides over the laws, is the Guardian 
of liberty, the Judge of right, and the Proteétor of juftice 
and equity. ‘The Members are nominated by the King, and 
they take an oath to the Republic before they are permitted to 
enter upon their fun&tions. Their honours continue for life: 
at the general Diet they fit on the right and left of the Sove- 
reign, according to their dignity, without regard ‘to feniority. 
They are the Mediators between the Monarch and the fub- 
jet, and, in conjunétion with the King, ratify all the laws 


pafled by the Nobility. The value they put on their digni- - 


ties makes them defpifeall other honours: even the titles of- 
fered by the Emperor have been rejected by Polifh Senators, 
who thought their prefent dignities fuperior to that of Princes’ 
of theEmpire. ‘* We are Cleialébeen of Poland, faid they, 
*« and have power to treat of peace and war with our Mo- 
** narch: your Imperial Majefty therefore injures us, by 
‘¢ imagining that we fhall be made greater by the flimfy title 
‘“* of Princes of the Empire, than we are as real Senators of 
*¢ the Republic of Poland.” Such was the anfwer of the Se- 
nators who accompanied King Sigifmund to the Emperor, 
when his Polifh Majefty vifited the Court of Vienna. Asa 
Senator is bound by oath to maintain the liberties of the re- 
public, it is thought no difrefpect to Majefty that they re- 
mind the Prince of his duty. They are his Counfellors, and 
_" freedom of {peech is an infeparable prerogative of theit 
office.” 


This abridgment of the Polifh Hiftory is brought down to 
the year 1737, when his prefent Majefty acquired the peace- 
able poffeffion of the Crown, which had been difputed by the 


unfortunate, but truly refpectable, Staniflaus : who was firft 
‘Dd 2 railed 
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raifed to the throne by Charles XII. King of Sweden, when 
that arbitrary Conqueror depofed Auguftus, father to the now 
reigning Prince. 


The thirty-fifth volume of this univerfal Compendium, con- 
tains the Hiftory of Rufiia; beginning with the commence- 
ment of the Ruffian Monarchy, in the ninth century; and ~ 
concluding with the acceffion of the late unhappy Czar, Pe- 
ter the third. We -fhall give no extract from this volume; 
having fo frequently had occafion to lay before our Readers 
many particulars relating to this immenfe Empire. 


In the thirty-fixth volume we have part of the modern Hif- 
tory of Italy; thatof Florence being the entire fubject of this 
volume. It is a dry and barren compilation ; a meagre abridg- 
mentof Aretini, Machiavel, Guicciardini, and other Hifto- 
rians, who have given us, more at large, the Annals of this 
part of Europe. 


The thirty-feventh volume opens with the Hiftory of Bo- 
logna; that of Parma and Placentia follows; and then comes 
the Hiftory of the pious Republic of Geneva: which no con- 
filtent Proteftant, no true friend of religious freedom, can 
perufe without refentment, without horror. For here it was 
that the fiery Bigot, Calvin, facrificed the learned Servetus, to 
the black Fury Fanatici/m; that infernal fpirit, which here 
likewife firftlighted up the torch of Superttition, that fet fire 
to the pile in which the unhappy Gentil was confumed at Bern; 
and here it was that the infanity of the wretched Antoine fub- 
jecting him to the more fatal frenzy of perfecuting zeal, in- 
volved him in the like miferable fate: falling, as thoufands 
more have fallen, a dreadful proof of the imtolerating fpirit of 
religious eftablifhments !—O thou meek-eyed dove! the lovely 
fymbol of that firft pure faith which defcended from heaven 
to eftablifh peace on earth and good will towards. men, 
how fhort was thy abode with us! how foon, alas! wert 
thou changed ito that fierce unrelenting vulture, whofe cruel 
beak hath been {o often ftained in the precious blood of ho- 
neft men !——We have feen this merctlefs harpy, with. horrid 
wings fanning the Smithfield fires; we have feen her prefiding 
in our Courts of Juftice, perched on the creft of the civil 
Magiftrate, like the bird of Athens on Mlinerva’s helmet ;— 
but thanks be to God! we have allo feen her driven from our 
favoured clime. May fhe never more be permitted to hover 
neat the happy fhores of Britain! May Liperty ever main- 
tain her unbounded empire over our minds; may TruTH 
eternally 
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eternally flourifh under her aufpicious reign; and, toge- 
ther with FrEEDom of Enquiry, prevail over every ty- 
rant power, which fhall dare to infringe the facred rights of 
Confcience ! 


The Hiftory of the Dutchy of Milan follows that of Ge- 
neva; after which we have the Hiftories of Modena and Fer- 
rara, and of Mantua. The volume concludes with that of 
the Houfe of Savoy, including Piedmont, and the other 


' eftates of his Sardinian Majefty. Gg 





Philofophical Tranfaétions. Vol. LIN. Part 1. concluded. 
See Page 333. 


MATHEMATICAL PAPERS. 


Art. 4. 4 letter from the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, A. M. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and F. R. §. containing a Theorem 
of the Aberration of the Rays of Light, refracted through a Lens, 
on account of the imperfections of the {pherical figures 


Some years ago the ingenious Mr. John Dolland difcover- 
ed a method for correcting the aberation of the rays of light, 
arifing from the different refrangibility of the different forts of 
rays; this he effeéted by a combination of different kinds of 
glafs; healfo invented atheorem fhewing the quantity of the 
aberration of the rays, refracted through a lens, on account 
of the imperfection of the fpherical figure; by the applica- 


tion of which he was enabled to make the aberrations of the 


combined concave and convex dbject-glafles perfectly equal, 
and confequently to correct one another. Mr. Matkelyne 
has, in the paper before us, given a fimilar theorem for this 
purpofe, and in fome refpeéts more eafily applicable to practice 
than that of Mr. Dolland. 


Art. r1. A letter to the Rev. Dr. Brakenridge, concerning the 
Term and Period of human Life: in which the inequalities in 
confiructing, and the falfe conclufions drawn from Dr. Halley's 
Breflau Table, are fully proved; the fuppofed extraordinary 
healthfulnefs of that place is particularly examined and confuted ; 
and its real flate equalled by divers places in England; the im- 
perfection ‘A allthe Tables formed upon a thoufand lives is fhewn; 
er “A method propofed to obtain one much better. By ‘T. W. 
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The probability of the duration of human life, on which 
the whole doctrine of Life-annuities depends, has employed 
the talents of fome of the moft able Mathematicians. Dr. | 
Halley calculated tables for finding the value of Annuities on 
Lives, from the Bills of Mortality of Breflau, the capital of 
Silefia; and on thefe principles feveral others have been fince 
conftructed, from Bills of Mortality kept in other Places, 
The Doétor was perfuaded that the degrees of mortality in 
Breflau were the moft proper for a ftandard, becaufe in that 
inland city the confluence of ftrangers is but fmall, and the 
births do not much exceed the funerals. Dr. Brakenridge, 
to whom this paper is addreffed, had diftinguifhed himfelf in 
calculations of this kind, which induced the Author to pre- 
fent his obfervations to him as the moft able Mafter of the 
fubjed. 


This Gentleman has fhewn, that the generality of Writers 
have miftaken Dr. Halley’s meaning, when they affert, that 
of two thoufand children born at Breflau, two hundred and 
two only die under two years of age: whereas the truth is, 
that 342 die under that age ; which the Writer fays, is fome- 
what more than he has obferved in his parifh; and hence he 
juftly infers, that there is nothing either remarkably healthy, 
or long-lived, in the inhabitants of Breflau, as has been ima- 
gined, by miftaking the Door’s meaning. 


But the greateft obje€tion lies againft the fmallnefs of the 
numbers, a fault common to all the tables extant. The Au- 
thor very juftly obferves, that whoever begins with a thou- 
fand only, muft neceflarily cut off twenty or thirty years of 
the term of life, and undervalue it in Annuities, as or 
worth. Becau(e it cannot be expected, that out of a thoufan 
births, fo much as one fhould arrive at the age of a hundred 
years. And hence the generality of tables terminate at nine- 
ty years. Confequently, all perfons exceeding that age ought 
to have Annuities for nothing, or rather receive a premium 
for accepting them. And yet it is known from the London 
accoutits during the interval of thirty years, viz. from 1728 
to1757 inclufive, that 2979 perfons were living at 90, 242 
at 100, 10at110, and one reached the great age of 138. 


In order to remove this objection, the Author propofes, 
that the radix of the tables fhould be 100,000, or a million; 
by which means they would extend to the utmoft period of 
human life, and exhibit the true value of Annuities at any 
period; and that the fwift or flow increafe of ay 
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fhould be noted in a fubfequent column, and in confequence’ 


the term or expectation properly decreafing from the beft life 
till the whole be exhaufted. 


There is no doubt but tables conftruéted in this manner 
from Bills of Moftality kept in fome inland towns, where the 
refort of ftrangers is not very confiderable, would be kindly re- 
ceived by the public, and, perhaps, anfwer the moft fangui- 


nfty expectations of the Author. Wemention inland towns, 


becaufe in others, as London for inftance, the prodigious and 
unequal affux of perfons of different ages, will render the 
Bills of Mortality very improper for this purpofe. For tho’ 
the continual refort of ftrangers to London, would not in- 
fluence the value of Annuities deduced from obfervations on 
the Bills of Mortality, provided thofe who arrived and {ettled 
there, at the feveral different ages of life, were in the fame 
proportion as the whole number of the living of the fame 
_ages; fince this does not depend on the greatnefs of the num- 
bers that die at each particular age, but on their ratio. But 
if there be any part of life wherein the number of thofe that 
remove to town falls fhort of the proportion above fpecified, 
the Bills of Mortality for that interval, will not truly exhibit 
the probability of mortality. Now experience has demon- 
ftrated, that very few perfons come to live in town under the 
age of fifteen, in comparifon of the numbers that arrive there 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty; tho’ the number of 
all the living comprehended in the former period is much 
greater than that of the latter. 


Add to this, that the Bills of Mortality, with refpe& to 
{mall ages, are alfo lower than they would otherwife be, on 
account of a great number of youth, of the better fort, 
who are fent into the country, for the benefits of air 
and education. ‘Thefe, at their return, together with the 
arrival of a multitude of working people (who having ferved 
an apprenticefhip in the country, are willing to learn experi- 
ence, and try their fortune in town) very much increafe the 
number of the inhabitants: and it is chiefly to this confidera- 
tion, that the great increafe obfervable in the London Bills of 
Mortality-after the age of twenty, like a rivulet fwoln by a 
fudden rain, is to be afcribed. 


From what has been obferved it is evident, that the London - 


Bills are lefs proper to fhew the probability of the duration 
of human life, than others carefully kept in fome inland 
town, where the confluence of ftrangers is very fmall; and 
Dd4 there- 
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therefore we wifh that this ingenious Writer may perfect his 
tables on the plan propofed by himfelf, as they cannot fail of 
being very acceptable to the public. 


Art. 20. Elements of new Tables of the Motions of Fupiter’s Sa- 
tellites. By Mr. Richard Dunthorne. 


The abilities of Mr. Dunthorne in calculations of this kind, 
are well known to Aftronomers, who have Jong expected the 
above tables from him; and we are forry to find, that thefe 
hopes will never te accomplifhed. However he has in 
this paper given the elements from which the tables may be 
calculated, if a perfon equal to the tafk, will undertake {fo 
laborious a work. 


Art. 52. Of the Irregularities of the planetary Motions, caufed 
by the mutual Attractions of the Planets. By Charles Walme- 
ley, F. R.S. 


The motions of the Moon are known to be greatly difturb- 
ed by the force of the Sun, from the general principle of 
gravitation ; the primary planets have a fimilar influence up- 
on each other to difturb mutually their motions: the former 
has been fufficiently afcertained ; but the latter very little 
confidered. Mr. Walmefley has therefore undertaken to ex- 
amine the influence which the planets muft have upon one 
another, and to calculate the quantity of the variations in 
their motions, that muft refult from the general law of Grae 
vitation. ‘This paper contains the firft part of this fubtile 
theory, in which the ingenious Author has chiefly confidered 
the effeQ's produced by the Earth and Venus upon each other. 
But, by proper fubititutions, the fame propofitions will alfo 
give the effects of the other planets on thefe two, or of thefe 
two upon the others. Few fubjects are attended with more 
difficulty than that of the paper before us; which, however, 
having had the advantage of being difcufled by fo able a Ma- 
thematician, will be therefore perufed with the greateft fatis- 
faction, by fuch as are well fkilled in the higher Geometry ; 
and fych only are capable of underftanding it. B 


Mepicart, ANATOMICAL, and CHIRURGICAL. 


Art. 28. 4 farther Account of the Cafe of Wiliam Carey, whofe 
Mujfcles began to be offified. Ina Letter from the Reverend 
Dr. Henry, 


_ Jeappears, by this account, that the progrefs of the Offif- 
cation 
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cation has been {topped by means of falivation, bathing in the 
fea, and other remedies. Dr. Henry, however, fays, the 
poor man feems to be miftaken in thinking it entirely {topped ; 
and yet he confefles, there is reafon to hope it will not increa/e. 
Surely cither the man or the Doétor mutt be miftaken ! 


Art. 49. The Cafe of a Patient who voided a large Stone through 
the Perineum from theUrethra. By Dr. Frewen. 


Tothiscafe Mr. Warner, to whom it was communicated, 
has added the relation of a fimilar one, that fell under his own 
care and infpection. ‘To this paper is annexed a plate, with 
drawings of the voided calculi. 


Art. 50. An Account of the Cafe of a Boy who had the Malleus of 


each Ear, and one of the Incufes, dropt out. Communicated by 


the Rev. Mr. Morant, of Colchefter. 


This is the cafe of a young lad at Manningtree in Effex, 
who had been ill for fome weeks of a putrid, malignant, in- 
flammatory fever; or, according to others, of an ulcerous 
fore-throat. Thedifcharge of thefe bones feems to be the 
confequence of an abfcefs, which affected the contents of the 
‘T'ympanum. 


Art. 51. Obfervations concerning the Body of bis late Majefty, 
O€dtaber 26, 1760. By Dr. Nicholls. 


It appears, from this paper, that the circumftances attend- 
ing the death of the late King, were very extraordinary, and 
not eafily to be accounted for. 


According to the report of the Pages in waiting at the 
time of this melancholy accident, a noife was heard, as if a 
large billet had tumbled down; and upon enquiry, his Ma- 
jefty was found fallen on the floor, fpeechlefs ,and motion- 
lefs, with a flight contufed wound on his right temple. 


On diflegtion, the immediate caufe of his death was difco- 
vered to be the burfting of the Ventricle of the Heart; -a cafe, 
fays Dr. Nicholls, entirely unknown in phyfical Writers, and 
which muft depend on many circumftances that rarely coincide, 
Upon opening the cheft, we are told, the lungs. were found 
in their natural ftate, free from every appearance of in- 
flammation, or tubercle; but that, upon examining the heart, 
its pericardium was found diftended, with a quantity of coa- 
gulated blood, nearly fufficient to fill a pintcup. On the re- 
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moval of this blood, a round orifice appeared in the middle of 
the upper fide of the right ventricle of the heart, large enough 
to admit the extremity of the little finger. Through this 
orifice, all the blood brought to the right ventricle had been 
difcharged into the cavity of the pericardium; and by that 
extravafated blood, confined between the heart and pericar- 
dium, the whole heart was very foon neceflarily fo compref- 
fed, as to prevent any blood contained in the veins from be- 
ing forced into the auricles; which, therefore, with the ven- 
tricles, were found abfolutely void of blood, either ina fluid 
or coagulated ftate. As, therefore, no blood could be tranf- 
mitted through the heart, from the time that the extravafation 
was completed, fo the heart could deliver none to the brain ; 
and, in confequence, all the animal and vital motions, as 
they depend on the circulation of the blood through the brain, 
muft neceflarily have been ftopped from the fame inftant ; 
and his Majefty muft, therefore, have dropped down and died 
inftantaneoufly : and, as the heart is infenfible of acute and 
circumfcribed pain, his death muft have been attended with 
as little of that. diftrefs, which ufually accompanies the fepa- 
ration of the foul and body, as was poflible, under any cir- 
cumftances whatfoever, 


Dr. Nicholls goes on to account for the circumftance of 
the blood’s forcing its way through the ventricle, rather than 
through the auricle, which is thinner and weaker. He ob- 
ferves, that upon the examination of the parts, they found 
all the appearances of an incipient aneurifm of the aorta. 
As. his Majefty had for fome years alfo, complained of fre- 
quent diftreffes and finkings about the region of the heart ; 
and as his pulfe was, of late years, obferved to fall very much 
upon bleeding, it is fuppofed, that this diftenfion of the aorta 
had been of long ftanding; and as the pulmonary artery muft 
be thereby necefflarily compreffed, and a refiftance, greater 
than natural, thereby oppofed to the blood’s difcharge out of 
the right ventricle, it is concluded that a diftenfion and con- 
fequent weaknefs of the pulmonary artery and right ventricle, 
were nearly coeval with that of the aorta. The parts bein 
thus circumftanced, it is very reafonably prefumed, that the 
violent preflure they fuffered, by his Majefty’s having juft 
been at the neceflary-ftool, was the ihmbalions caufe of that 
fatal incident. = , . 


The Doctor attempts farther to explain this matter, and 
has acquitted himfelf in a very fatisfaCtory manner; two 
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drawings of the heart being annexed, for the better iJluftra- 
tion cf the fubjed, , 


Art. 54. The Cafe of a Man whofe Heart was found enlarged tg 
a very uncommon Size. By Mr. Richard Pulteney. 


In this very extraordinary cafe, we are told, the whole 
heart might be faid to be entirely aneurjf{matical. ‘There was 
no particular enlargement of the aorta, nor were there the 
leaft polypofe concretions to be feund in any part whatever. 
When cut off from the veflels, emptied of the coagula, and 
wafhed as clean as poffible, this diftended heart weighed up- 
wards of twenty-eight qunces Avoirdupoijfe. 


MiscELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Art. 25. An Extract of the Regifler of the Parifh of Holy-crofs 
in Salop, from Michaelmas 47 po to Michaelmas 1760. Com- 
municated by Robert More, Efq; F.R.S. 


The honourable place which the Committée have allotted 
this extra&i, will doubtlefs excite the emulation of all the Pa- 
rifh Clerks in the three kingdoms, to tranfmit their Memoirs 
of births, deaths, and marriages, to the Royal Society; in 
return for which, they will alfo, doubtlefs, be honoured by 
an election into that Jearned body. 

Art. 29. 4 Defcription of a new Thermometer and Barometer. 

By Keane'Fitzgerald, Efq; 


The Thermometer here defcribed is compofed of {mall me- 
tal bars, which, by their expanfion and contraétion, deter- 
mine the heat and cold of the air. To this inftrument are 
alfo adjufted indexes, or regifters, to mark the leaft variation 
that may happen during the abfence of the Obferver: an ufe- 
ful and ingenious contrivance. ‘The Barometer is an improv 
ed wheel Barometer, to which the fame kind of regifters are 
adapted. A draught of the princjpal parts of the machine is, 
ahmexed, © : ries 


Art. 53. 4a Account of a Treatife in French, prefented to the 
“Royal Society, entitled, Lettres fur!’ Elecuicité. By the 
Abbé Nollet. By Dr. Watfon, 


The principal defign of the Letters here treated of, is to 
fupport and confirm the hypothefis efpoufed by the Abbé Nol-' 
let and others, viz. That the effects of Eleéiricity depend me 
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the funultaneous affiuence and effiuence of the eleétric matter; a 
doétrine, fays Dr. Watfon, very well fupported by that in- 
genious Author. 


Art. 55. An Account of feveral Experiments in Eleéiricity. B 
Edward Delaval, Efq; ‘ 


Thefe experiments relate to the change of ‘bodies, by heat 
and cold, from non-electrics into electrics, and vicé verfa; 
exhibiting fome very uncommon phenomena of the ifland- 
cryftal, in this refpect. 


Art. 57. Remarks ona Paffage of the Editor of the Connoif- 
fance des Mouvements celeftes pour |’ annce, 1762. By 
Matthew Raper, Efq; 


Mr. Raper detects and expofes here, the impertinence of 
the Frech Editor above-mentioned, who took upon him to 
charge Sir Ifaac Newton with being ignorant, in the year 
1666, of Norwood’s admeafurement of a degree, taken thir- 
ty years before; and thence infinuating, that no fuch admea- 
furement had been then made, | 


Art. 58. An Extraé of a Letter of Monjfiexr dela Lande, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, to Dr. Bevis. 


In this paper M. de la Lande endeavours to excufe himfelf 
for what he had afferted relating to Norwood’s meafure of a 
degree, as mentioned in the preceding article. 

K-n-k 





An Hymn to Repentance. By Mr. Scott, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Combridge. 4to. 1s. Beecroft, Dodfley, &c. 


HETHER the Mufes are offended by the poetical 
W Simony of felling their gifts for money, or whatever 
may be-the caufe, we have obferved, that thofe who have 
written profeffedly for a Prize, have frequently failed after 
the firft or fecond attempt. This is the third poem of Mr. 
Scott’s for which Seaton’s reward has been affigned him;_ but 
it is inferior to either of the former. “The Author, whofe 
judgment feems unequal to his imagination, has oft miftaken 
an affected boldnefs for beauty, and an uncouth novelty for 
elegance. His expreffions are frequently trite, and more fre- 
quently borrowed; and, fometimes, by aiming at plainnefs, 
. =o ) | he 
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he has funk below the dignity of that fpecies of poetry in 
which he writes. 


In his addrefs to Repentance, all the attributes he gives her, 
are borrowed from the facred writings, and from poetical de- 
{criptions of Melancholy. ‘There is nothing peculiarly cha- 
racteriftic, nothing that fhews the art or invention of the 
Poet. 

Come Goddefs of the tearful eye, 
With folemn ftep,.demure, and flow, 
Thy full heart heaving many a figh, 
And clouds of fadnefs on thy brow ; 
© come with afhes fprent in fackcloth dreft, 
And wring thy piteous hands, and beat thy plaintive breait. 


After this follows a defcription of the effect of Repentance 
on Mary Magdalene ; which would have been pretty enough, 
had not the Author injudicioufly introduced fome {criptural 
fimiles and expreffions that are but ill adapted to the genius of 
the modern Lyre, whatever elegance or beauty they might 
have in the eaftern poetry. The addrefs to Repentance is 
then continued; for furely Mr. Scott, whom we take to be 
a Clergyman of the church of England, could not be pray- 
ing to the Saint when he thus exprefled himfelf, 


Come, then, my Magdalene, thy aid impart, 
O’er all my foul thy balm diffufe, 
And foften with the fleecy dews 
Of penitential tears my ftubborn heart. 
Teach me to fearch with honeft fkill 
The wounds that wrankle in my breaft, 
To curb my lufts, correé&t my will, 
And chufe, and cleave to what is beft ; 
Teach me to urge with never-ceafing care, 
The holy force of vows, and violence of prayer. 


In the two fucceeding ftanzas the Poet, with good fenfe 
and propriety, deprecates that horrid train which accompanies 
Repentance, under the influence of Superftition. 


‘Grim Penance with an iron chain, 

Wont his gall’d legs ar ftated hours to bind : 
A bare-foot Monk the fiend appears, de 
With fcourge in hand, and beads, and book, 
His cheeks are furrow-worn with tears, : 
Sunk are his eyes, and lean his look : 

O wretched fools! beguiling and beguil’d ! 

Can God be pleas’d to fee his image thus defil’d? 


Poflibly the poetica licentia may be here too far — 
when 
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when the corporeal image of man is fuppofed to bear any re- 
femblance to the ineffable exiftence of the Deity. Some 
praife,; however, is due both to this and the following ftanza, 


' (notwithftanding the aukward and unpolifhed manner in 
‘which it begins) for the juft and animated imagery it con- 


tains. 


Drive too away that wild diftraéted fprite 
Enthufiatm, and that foul fiend 
Remorfé, that loves his heart to rend, 
And fting himfelf to death with fcorpion fpite: 
But chief that tyrant of the foul, 
That curfed man of hell, Defpair ; 
See, fee his livid eye-balls roll! 
What ¢anker’d teeth ! what grifly hair! 
Anguifh and trembling fear his confcience quail, 
And all hell's damned ghofts the fhrieking wretch affail ! 


The death of a wicked man, who has unfortunately de- 
ferred his Repentance to the laft hour, is defcribed in no lefs 
ftriking colours, though, undoubtedly, much over-heightened. 


‘The Poet then renews his addrefs to Repentance. 


O come betimes, fweet penitential power, 

And from fach foul diftra&ting care, 

Such chilling horrours of De({pair, 
Preferve me, fhield me at Death’s trying hour ! 


In the remaining part of this ftanza, the Author avows his 
integrity, and tells us, that he is neither a Murderer nor a 
Seducer of Innocence ; neither a Lyar; nor a Whifperer ; nor 
a art for all which we would readily have given him 
credit. 


Having thus affured us of his negative virtues, he proceeds, 
in the next -ftanza, to make us acquainted with his real merit ; 
and tells us, that he purfues the path of Truth and Virtue ; 
that he is reafonable, continent, and no voluptuary ; and, 
finally, that he is very compaflionate: to all which we have 
no objection. 


Before we quit this article we muft do an ac of juftice be- 
tween Mr. Scott and. thofe Gentlemen from whom he has fo 
liberally borrowed, without either quotation-Commas, or an 
other kind of acknowlegement. ‘To take fome notice of fach 
things in a Literary Journal, can be no way improper, or un- 
ufeful, as future ages might not otherwife know where to 
afcribe the Originality of verfes that are found in different co- 
tempofary poems; and it may be likewife neceflary on our 
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own account, as the Author might otherwife complain of our 
accufing him as a Plagiary, without proofs to fupport the 
charge. 


And mad winds rave. ScorrT. 

The mad winds rave. LANGHORNE. 
Goddefs of the tearful eye. Scorr. 
Goddefs of the tearful eye. GRAINGER, 


To urge with never-ceafing care. 
The force of holy vows, the violence of Prayer. Scort. 


To urge with ftill-returning care, 


The holy violence of prayer. LANGHORNE. 
Such terrific forms as thefe. ScoTr. 

Such terrific charms as thefe. Mason. 

I ne’er betray’d a virgin’s eafy faith. Scorr. 

No virgin’s eafy faith I e’er betray'd. Hammownp. 
Or prone beneath the myrtle fhade. Scort’ 
When prone beneath an ofier fhade. LANGHORNE. 
Many a gem of purer ray. Scorr. 
Many a gem of pureit ray. Gray. 
Infpiration breathes around. ScoTT. 
Infpiration breath’d around. Gray. 

Her far fore-feeing tube applies, Scotr, 

Thy far fore-feeing tube apply. LANGHORNE. 


After all, in favour of Mr. Scott, we agree with Strada, 
who, in his Prolufions, obferves, that it is difficult to diftin- 
guifh between the treafures of the memory, and the produc- 
tions of the invention; but this circumftance ought to put 
Poets upon their guard, who are, of all Writers, the moft 
liable to be detected in borrowing, as their works are the moft 


eafily remembered. 
Lae 





—_— 


The Palladium of Great Britain and Ireland. Or, Hiftorical 
Strigtures of Liberty, from before the Reformation, down to 
to the prefent Times. Which prove, to whom, and to what, 
it has chiefly owed its Origin and Prefervation in thefe Iflands. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. bound. Henderfon and Becket. 


Am a Slave to Liberty! {aid a late honeft Whig from Bel- 
faft; and the fame perfon ufed to declare, that the a 
boo 
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book in the world, except ONE, was a treatife publithed in 
Ireland, ‘about forty years ago, entitled, True Blue Prefbyterian 
Loyalty. . 


Were we not too well affured that dead men write no books, 
we fhould have fufpected our deceafed friend to have been the 
Author of this Palladium, as it is called*; there appears’ in 
it fo much warmth of head and honefty of heart: fo much 
true Blue Prefbyterian' Zéal for unbounded Liberty of Confci- 
ence, for univerfal Toleration of Opinion and Pra@tice, in 
all things regarding the worfhip of Almighty God. 


But who or what the Author of this work may be, is not , 
our bufinefs to enquire ; it is fufficient, that he really appears 
to be, what he profefles himfelf, a Proteftant Diffenter: and 
a ftanch one too.—Some, however, may be at a lofs to con- 
ceive, wherefore he hath now taken the alarm, and why he 
hath chofen this critical juncture, for the publication of a De- 
fence of religious Toleration? Hath this invaluable privilege 
been attacked? Is the Diflenting Intereft indanger? Hath ei- 
ther the ecclefiaftical or fecular Power prefumed, in any in- 
ftance, to lift the hand of AuTHoRITY againft that beaven- 
defended LipeRTY, which is, indeed, the facred Palladium 
of every Proteftant Community? God forbid! 


But waving all enquiry into the Author’s reafons fora pub- 
lication which pofbly may not be altogether fo unfeafonable 
as at firft fight it may have appeared, we fhall proceed to 
a fhort view of the plan and contents of the performance 
before us.——it confifts then, chiefly of extracts from a va- 
riety of our moft approved Writers in defence of religious 
Freedom, and the rights of Confcience; connected by his 
own obfervations, and illuftrated by Notes; in which, it 
muft be acknowleged, that although his language is not ele- 
gant, “he fays many ftrong things; and we fhould deem his’ 
zeal and warmth in fo good acaufe, very gommendable, had 
he preferved more temper in mentioning the eftablifhed 
Church, and-her Clergy,—whom he accufes of conftantly 
manifefting a {pirit of intolerance and perfecution: from 
whence we conclude our Author to be but little acquainted 


* In ‘allofion to the Palladium, or ftatue of the Goddefs Pallas, 
which dropt from heaven, and was religioufly prefervedin Troy, under 
the notion (iounded on the declaration of an Oracle) that the.city 
could never be taken while that ftatue remained within the_ walls. 
Iris faid, there was alfo another Palladium at Rome, of equal con- 


fequence to that city. . 
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with the prefent race of Church of England-Clergymen, 
who, certainly, are not generally chargeable with fuch un- 
chriftian principles, and fo unbenevolent a difpofition. 


In his Preface, the Author gives his Readers fome prelimi- 
nary ideas of his plan. He obferves, that the propofition 
which ferves as the ground-plot of thefe hiftorical Strictures, 
is, ** Liberty, civil and religious, in thefeiflands, does owe 
its being and prefervation to the principles and efforts of a 
Proteftant-Diflent.” This, he avers, ** cannot be denied by 
any judicious and impartial Reader of Englifh Hiftory.” 


Among the teftimonies which he has colleéted in favour of 
the Prefbvterians, that of Lord Clarendon is mentioned as 
the more extraordinary, becatife tho’ he ‘** faid as much to 
their honour as they themfelves could have wifhed from his 
pen; at the fame time he owns he did hate them, and alfo 
could openly approve, a perfecution of them.” Befides this 
noble. Hiftorian, he cites the exprefs words of other ** Sons of 
the church eftablifhment,” viz. ‘* Hale, Jeffery, Wake, Hoad- 
ley, &c. among the Clergy; and the divine Herbert, Sir 
William Petty, &c. among the Laity :” but we think our 
Author miftaken in mentioning Herbert as a Layman; the 
Writer, we apprehend, he means, having been: (if our me- 
mory does not fail us) a Clergyman. He was one of thofe 
quaint and quibbling Verfifiers fo much admired among the 
Puritans in the days of Charles I. and Ii. - But, being a very 
pious man, and writing with great warmth of devotion, he 
obtained the title of, the Divine Herbert. 


The fpirit of our Author will be pretty clearly difcerned 
from the following paflage-in his preliminary ideas; where he 
informs the Reader, that hé has. not always ftrictly confined 
himfelf to dire& proof, in the hiftorical inftances cited to fup- 
port the propofition ;—** but has fometimes thrown in fome- 
thing collateral, when it had an auxiliary relation or connec- 
tion: ¢.g. when he is fhewing that perfecution will inevitably 
"follow the princely prerogative exercifed in the province of Religion, 
he was tempted to introduce the Prie/?, that principal tool of 
princely tyranny.’ Page x.—Again, to the fame effect, p. v. 
«© Wherever the Prince will exercife his prerogative in 
the province of religion, there will ever be the crvel marks 
of perfecution.: To the truth of which allhiftory, facred and 
prophane, bears teftimony.” © 


_ Whatever may be thought .of our. Author's manner, the 
fubject, as he obferves, is extremely interefting. Our prin- 
ev. Dec. 1762. Ee cipal 
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cipal concern, fays he, is with religious, Liberty; and he 
ddds, (by way of opening the fcheme of his book)  ** our 
profeffed aim is, to fhew its nature, energy, and importance 
to individuals, and to fociety ; the oppofition it has met with ; 
by what and by whom occafioned ; who have been its moft 
fteady Advocates, faithful Guardians, and what their fuccefs;” 
—He goes on. ‘* The nature and weight of the argument 
may he eftimated by an arrangement of our ideas in the me- 
thod propofed, viz. by firft fixing that fenfe of religion which 
is univerfal, immutable, and everlafting ; which, perhaps, 
is not very commonly done, either by the Prieft, the Prince, 
or the People,. . When the divine Principle is once difcovered, 
in its fimple genuine character, it will be feen to demand, in 
every age and nation, an unlimited or univerfal Toleration,”— 


In his firft fe@tion, he defines Religion ; and infifts, that fo 
far as coercive power, carnal motive, and fecular advantage, 
have any influence, Religion.has.no place; for Religion, 
fays he, ** isa Apiritual and heavenly difpofttion of the mind, 
converfing only, with Truth and God, and incapable of any 
fecular. ajd:—fo, that a political eftablifhment can _never,,be 
made of religion; as this. can only confult the fecular ends of 
the Princey or, rather the good of the Church.”—He adds a 
harth. reflection on the Clergy ; which we think 'too rude for 
us to tranferibe. . 


A farther reafon, fays he, ‘* why Religion cannot,come 
under a civil eftablifhment, is, the human heart js not ¢og-. 
nizable by ‘either the Prince or the Prieft. Neither of them 
are Competent Judges in affairs which lie only between a man 
and his Maker... In Religion every man is upon a level; the 
Prince has no {uperiority to the Peafant, nor the moft learned 
Cleric to the unlettered Laic. Men, he adds, have not.at- 
tended to the nature of true Religion, elfe they would as foon 
have allumed a deification of themfelves, as an exercife. of: 
dominion over Confciences in matters of faith and worfhip,” 


. There‘is fomiething manly and laudible in the following re-, 
Acction - 


*¢ Amaging it is, that in a land where men value them-. 
felves as free-born Britons, the favourite fons of Liberty 
fhould ever. countenance a fyftem which is in ‘violent oppo- 
fition: to the: flobleft exertions of mental freedom’: men 
who. would refent, with indignation, any arbitrary attempts 
on» the civil liberty oftheir perfons, on the exercife of ‘their 
intelleCual faculties, or any infringements on the liberty fa 
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the prefs. —Englifhmen are wont to plead an unalienable right 
of expreffing their apprehenfion of danger, and their fenfe of 
injury. * In aflerting thefe civil and natural rights, we do, in- 
deed, act the part of rational creatures, who know. what are 
the proper claims and natural privileges of humanity, How 
aftonifhing then is it, that inthe moft facred capacity of man, 
we fhould ever once admit the ufurpation; and be fo unac- 
countably ftupid, as to fancy our fouls the flaves of Princes, 
and vaflals‘of Priefts; who fhall prefcribe for us; what we 
fhall believe, and bow we fhall worthip !” 


‘His fecond fection, fhewing that Religion demands an un 
limited Toleration, clofes with the following remarkable paf- 
tage from the addrefs of a French Writer, to the Bifhop of 
Meaux. | 


«© T muft tell you, my Lord, that in all nity as well 
ancient as modern,’ all ways of violerice exercifed by Princes 
on the feore of réligion, have fever been otherwite looked 
upon than as /peffacles of horrour ! and that the names of thefe 
Princes are not mentioned to this day without execration.” 


Were this paflage read to all Princes, (and others who af> 
fume to exercife authority over the confciences of men, ‘and 
to lord over God’s heritage) and well impreffed on their 
minds, ‘Yt might, perhaps, have a great tendency to prevent 
thofe cruel and fcandalous profecutions that have difgraced 
every government, and every f{cheme of religion, under the 
fanction of which they have been carried on. How oppofite 
to all fuch fpiritual tyranny were the fentiments of our late 
excellent Sovereign, as recorded by this Author; who 
affures us, that the late reverend and learned Mr. Whifton 
informed him, * that King George the fecond did declare, in 
« the early part of his reign, to him, (the faid Mr. Whitton) 
‘ that ““ NOT A HAIR OF THE HEAD OF ANY ONE OF HIS 
«© SUBJECTS SHOULD BE HURT, OM ACCOUNT OF RBLIGI- 
“SOUS OPINION, SO LONG AS HE WORE THE Britis 
“ Crown.”~—A great and glorious declaration! worthy a 
truly wife, a truly patriotic, a truly Chriftian King ! May 
his bicceffors deferve the fame grateful acknowlegenients ! 


In the third feQion our Author enquires.into the naturé and 
fource of Religious Liberty; and) in,-the fourth-and fubfes. 
quent fections, he fhews, among ‘a, variety, of }othienpoints,. 
the independence which an ecclefiafticah Higrarchy affects: on 
the State, from the pretence,of exercifing afpiritual :yurifdicwt 
tion; that penal laws on Preteftant Diffenters never were the 
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fen{e of true! Patriots; and that the plea for their continuance 
is highly -unreafonabie. , 


- In fe&tion X. he gives‘ an hiftorical narrative of what he 
calls ** the reftraints on defpotif m by Proteftant’ Diffenters, 
throughout moft of the reizns of the Stuarts 2” chiefly taken 
from an anonymous MS, whi ch féems to be judicioufly drawn 
uP, and well digefted. 


In fe&tion XI. he fuppofes a decline of the diffenting in- 
terelt ; and endeavours to afcertain the caufes of it. The 
work concludes, in the twelfth fe@ion, with an Appendix, 
which he entitles 42 Examen into the Apoffolical Idea of God's 
Church, or Kingdom. Jt is not the Jeaft fenfible or ufeful part 
of his work: of which we take leave with the following 
friendly hint to the unknown Author, viz. ‘That he would 
‘learn to, think -mere charitably, and to {peak with lefs afpe- 
rity, of the-Clergy of our eftablifhed Church ;, and that he 
would, impartially allow them at leaft the fame toleratian 
which he fo warmly, we might even fay, enthufiaftically con- 
tends for, in behalf of the ae -—left it be faid of him, 
as was pleafantly obferved of our Belfaft Acquaintance, men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, —T hat he was not only 


4 i lave to Liberty; but quite furious for Moderation. é 


A careful and prifl Enquiry into the modern prevailing Notions of 
that Freedom of W il, pupich is [uppofed to be effential to m- 
ral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and Punifhment, Praife 
und Blame. By resides Edwards, A. M. Paltor of the 
“Church in Stockbridge. Bofton printed ; London reprint- 
‘ed. Bvo. ss. Field. 





E_ have here a very elaborate differtation, tending to 

difprove the doctrine of Frve-qwill, as adopted by “the 
Arminians and others, in oppofition to the principles of Cal- 
vinifm, Indeed, we Lol not any Champion for this caufe, 
who hath-entered more deeply into ‘the difpute, or has acquit- 
ted himfelf with more logical fubtilty, than the Author of the 
prefent work, . Our Readers will excufe us, therefore, from 
entering on.a metaphyfical difcuffion of thofe points we may, 
neverthelefs, think controvertible; as fuch difquifition muft 
neceflarily extend. this article beyond the kenice, prefcribed by 
our plan, 
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Our Author fets out, like 4 true Cafuilt, with formal de§- 
nitions of the terms anJ things belonging to his fubjed&s ex- 
plaining the nature and determination of the Will; as alfo 
the meaning of. the terms Neceffity, Impoffibility, Jnability, 
Contingence, &c. In this firft part of his treat: fe, he fettles 
allo, the diftinétion between phyfical and moral necedity ; 
and examines into the notions of liberty and moral agency. 
Having thus adjufted the terms of his argument, he procceds, 
in the fecond part, to confider, whether there is, or can be, 
any fuch fort of Freedom of Will, as that wherein Armi- 
nians place the eflence of the liberty of all moral agents. 
To this'‘end, he endeavours to fhew the inconfiftency of the 
notion of Liberty confifting in the Will’s felf-determining 
power; obviating feveral objections that he conceives may be 
made to his arguments ; and concluding, that no event what - 
ever, and no atts of volition in particular, can cdme’ to pafs 
without an antecedent caufe. He next proceeds to explode the 
notion of the abfolute indifference of the Will, and to prove 
that every 2ét of volition, or determination of the Will, is ne- 
ceffarily connected with the induence of motives ; and therefore 
not contingent, or free in the, Arminian fenfe of that term. ’ 


In part the third, he enquires whecher any fuch liberty of 
Will as Arminians hold, be neceflary to moral agency, vir- 
tue and vice, praife or blame; iabouring to prove, that a li- 
berty of indifference is not only not ne ceflary to virtue, but 
utterly inconliftent with it ; and that all virtuous or vicious 
habits and inclinations, are incompatible with Arminian no- 
tions of liberty and moral agency, If, fays he, indifference 
belongs to liberty of will, and it be eff2ntial to a virtuous ac- 
tion that it be performed in a ftate of liberty; it will follow, 
that it is eff-ntial to a virtuous action, that it be performed in 
a ftate of indifference; and alfo, that the more indifferent and 
cold the heart is with relation to the act which is performed, 
fo much the better ; becaufe the aét is performed with fo mach 
the greater liberty. Butthis, he obferves, is plainly contraty 
to the univerfal fenfe of mankind, and to the notion they en- 
tertain of virtuous actions; whichis, that thofe actions pro- 
ceed from a heart well-difpofed and inclined to virtue ; ‘and 
that fuch as as {pring immediately from a perfec indiffer- 
ence, cannot arife from any good principle or difpofition, and 
confequently lay no claim to the nature of virtue. Befides, 
the actions that are done in a ftate of indifference, of’ that 
-arife immediately out of fuch a ftate, cannot be virtuous, be- 
caufe, by the fuppofition, they are not determined: by any 
preceding choice. And yet thofe acts which are not deter- 
Ee 3 mined. 
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mined. by, preceding choice, cannot be either virtuous or vyici- 
ous.on, Arminian principles, becaufe they are not determined 
by the will: fothat, neither one way nor the other, can any 
actions be virtuous or yicious on fuch principles. 


In the fourth and laft part of the work, our metaphyfical 
Thevlogue confiders more particularly the feveral arguments 
which the Arminians make ufe of in fupport and defence of 
their notions of liberty, moral agency, &c. with thofe alfo 
which they bring in oppofition to the contrary doétrines. 
Under this head, he ftrives to fhew the falfhood and incon- 
fifttency of the metaphyfical notion of action and agency, 
which is generally entertained by the defenders of the Armi- 
nian notions of liberty. 


He next examines into the reafons why fome people think 
it contrary to common fenfe, to fuppofe things which are ne- 
ceffary, to be worthy of either praife or blame. He makes, 
however, a very juit diftin&ion between phylical and moral 
. neceffity, and maintains the latter to be perfectly confiftent 
with praife and blame, reward and punifhment, according to 
common fenfe, and the natural notions of mankind. He 
combats. next the objections that have been made to this 
{cheme of neceffity, as that it renders men mere machines in 
affairs of morality and religion; and that it agrees with the 
Stoical doctrine of fate, and the opinion of Mr. Hobbes: . to 
all which, as well as to many other objections, he replies, in 
a fhrewd and mafterly manner. We fhall only take notice of 
his remarks on the fuppofed tendency of his principles to the 
propagation of Atheifm and Licentioufnetss 


“ If any obje& (fayshe) againft what has been maintain- 
ed, that it tends to Atheifm; [ know not on what grounds 
fuch an objeétion can be raifed, unlefs it be that fome Atheifts 
have held a doétrine of neceflity, which they fuppofe to, be 
Jike this. But if it be fo, I am perfuaded the Arminians 
would not look upon it as juft, that their notion of freedom and 
contingence fhould be charged with a tendency to all the er- 
rors that ever any embraced, who have held fuch opinions. 
The Stoic Philofophers, with whom the Calvinifts are charged 
with agreeing, were no Atheifts, but the greateft Theitfts, 
and neareft akin to Chriftjans, in their opinions concerning 
the unity and the perfections of the Godhead, of all the hea- 
then Philofophers, And Epicurus, that chief father of Athe- 
ifm, maintained no fuch doétrine of neceffity, but was the 
greate maintainer of cantingence,” He obferves, that the 
doctrine 
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doétrine of Neceffity, which fuppofes a neceffuryconneétion 
of all events on fome antecedent ground and reafon: of their 
exiftence, is the only medium we have to prove the being of 
God: while the contrary doctrine of contingence, ‘which 
certainly implies or infers, that events may come to pa’s. with- 
out, dependence on any antecedent caufe, takes away.all proof 
of the being of God, and has a tendency to Atheilm, fays 
he, with a witnels ! 


Again, it hath often been faid, continues our Author, ‘that 
the calviniftic do@trine of Neceffity, faps the foundations of 
all religion and virtue, while it tends to the greateft licentiouf- 
nefs in morals. This objection, however, he conctives, fuf- 
ficently anfwered by the arguments he brings azainft the pre- 
tence on which it is founded, viz.. that his. doctrine, rendered 
all means and endeavours to be virtuous and religious..fruitlefs 
and vain. But this he denies; and,.on the coatrary, afleris, 
that {uch a tendency is truly to be charged, on the. oppofite 
doGrine, inafinuch as the notion of, contingence, -which. that 
doétrine implies, overthrows all connection, in every degree, 
between endeavour and event, means and end. 


‘ Twill not deny, fays Mr. Edwards, that fome men do 
unreafonably abufe this *doGtrine’ [of neceffity] as’ they do 
many other things which are true and excellent iii their own 
nature: but I deny that this: proves, the doétrine itfelf has 
any tendency to licentioufnefs. I think the tendency of doc- 
trines, by what now appears in the world,’ and in our nation 
in particular, may much more juftly be argued from the ge- 
neral effect which has been feen to attend the prevailing prin- 
ciples of Arminians, and the contrary principles; both hav- 
ing had their turn of general prevalence in our own nation, 
If it be, indeed, as is pretended, that calviniftic do&rings 
undermine the very foundation of all religion and morality ; 
and enervate and difannul all rational motives to holy and vir- 
tuous practice ; and that the contrary doctrines give the in- 
ducements to virtue and goodnefs their proper force, and ex- 
hibit religion in a rational light, tending to recommend it to 
the reafon of mankind, and enforce it in a manner agreeable 
to their natural ‘notions of things: I fay, if it be thus, {ris 
remarkable, that virtue or religious practice fhould_preyail 
mhoft, when the former dodtrines, fo inconfiftent, with jt, pre- 
vailed almoft univerfally ; and that ever fince the latter doc- 
trines, fo happily agreeing with it, and of fo proper and ex- 
cellent a tendency to promote it, have been gradually prevail- 
ing, vice, prophanenels, — and wickednelvor all forts, 
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fhould proportionably prevail; and that thefe things fhould 

. thyssaccompany one another, and rife. and prevatl: one with 
another now for a whole age together.—lf thefe things are 
truly, fo, they are very remarkable, and matter of very curi- 
ous {peculation.” 


Indeed, fuppofing with our Author, fuch to be the fact, it 
is remarkable enough. Even in this cafe, however, it is, in 
our opinion, far from proving that the feyerity, or licentiouf- 
nefs, of manners, here hinted at, is either direétly or indi- 
re&tly owing to the influence of Arminian or Calviniftic prin- 
ciples,, Fatts, we own, when well afcertained, are ftubborn 
things ;. but there, is nothing in which we are fo liable to be 
deceived, asin the motives, or moral caufes, of them. We 
may add to this, that manners are much lefs influenced by 
{peculative opinions, than is generally imagined. ‘There are 
other caufes at this time of day fo much more prevalent, that 
whateyer ufe political inftitutions may have heretofore derived 
from the tenets and principles of true or falfe religion, the 
morals of a people are not altogether fo dependent on them 
at prefent. 


Having thus given a flight fketch of this truly cafuiftical 
performance, we cannot difmifs the Author without obfery- 
ing, how much the ideas we had formed of his genius and 
abilities, from his acutenefs and dexterity in managing the 
weapons of metaphyfical argument, were difappointed, in 
feeing him fo sadly give into the theological chimeras of 
calviniftical orthodoxy. We could not help reflecting, on 
this occafion, upon the circumftance of a certain Gentleman’s 
infanity ; who ufed to reafon upon every fubjeé& with great 
fubtlety and precifion, except the Lancafbire Witches, and 
the Whore of Babylon. 


K- n-k 





The new Theory of Generation, according to the beft and late Dif- 
coveries in Anatomy, further improved and fully difpkayed, By 
J. @..M..D. 8vo. 5s. Buckland, &c. | 


HE Compiler, or rather Botcher, of this ftrange Far- 
rage, informs ‘* his Gentlemen Subfcribers and En- 
coyragers,” to whom, and whom only, he addreffes his par- 
ticular Preface, ‘* that he has prepared two volumes more. for 
them.to fubfcribe to, hoping for the continuance of their kind 
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favours.” “This, we may venture to:prediét, is not the belt 
news they have heard fince the perufal of the) firft volume ; 
efpecially as they muft infer the next to be no: fimall one, 
for he literally affures them, ‘¢ it will confift of exact extras 
of all that has been wrote both pro and cev, on this very deep 
but curious fubje&t, as far as he can purchafe or procure, and 
that from their refpective learned Authors themfelves, both 
chapter and verfe, as the faying is, with feveral pretty im- 
provements on the fame.” He ce’tainly intends this as a 
confiderable encouragement to his Encouragers, to proceed as 
they have begun: to convince them alfo that he cannot afford 
to give his productions for nothing, and that he has been 
praliifing confiderably upon his own theory, he fays exprefs- 
ly, ‘* For though my labour and time are ever at the putilic’s 
fervice, I cannot fay foof my money, as having many natural 
heirs, [which fome may interpret into fo many baftards] who 
claim a much nearer right thereto.” ‘The confeffion, how- 
ever, is very honeft, whatever the practice may have been. 


The firft page of this extraordinary book, aflures us ve 
ferioufly,—‘** A man can do nothing more profitable for health, 
and pleafant to his nature, than to learn to krow himfelf, in 
a mere natural, as well as ina moral fenfe and capacity, viz. 
What he is; what was; whence came; how old; when 
- made; from what proceeded ; how long exifted; where and 
how fubfifted before either born or begot, or even his parents 
before him ; how many revolutions he hds undergone, and 
how many different ftages he has paffed through, befote he ar- 
rived hither into this lower world ; and to whom 4t laft be- 
holden for his prefent appearance : with many nioré fuch un- 
common but curious difquifitions, both lawful afd agreeable 
to learn, and pleafant and inftructive to ftudy,” &c. &c.— 
Now after a man’s utmoft poffible inveftigation, or Approfon- 
diffement, as the French term it, of all thefe queries, we ap- 
prehend he muft content himfelf with the information:of his 
Mother, the Midwife, or parifh Regifter, on a few of the moft 
obvious particulars ; and for a folution of the reft, we are at 
a lofs whether to refer him to the ftars themfelves, or to this 
uncommon and curious Compiler of a new theory, juft as old as 
Lieuwénhoek’s microfcopical fpeculations ;° fince we do not 
pretend to fathom many of them ourfelves, : 


. 


This brief fpecimen will probably fuffice for moft’ of ow 
Readers, and qualify them to form no unjuft eftimate of Dr. f, 
C’s abilities, and of the manner and generation of the two other 
volumes which he has hatched; tho’ the term of their vifible 
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birth and promulgation is hitherto uncertain aiid véry preca- 
rious,’ as it feems to depend on the number and genetofity of 
our Author’s goffips. “But whatever their fate or appeatance 
may prove, this new Theory, as he calls it, is the micro- 
fcopic animalcular fyftem of feminal homunculi and feminelle ; 
in attempting to eftablifh and illuftrate which, he has, very 
undefignedly, expofed many of the abfurdiites attending it ; 
and in this refpect, has certainly overfhot his mark. This 
fyftem then, which Dr. J.C. fuppofes he has prettily im- 
proved, feems a falfe inference from fome active atoms, falts, 
or animalcules difcovered by microfcopes in an animal fluid. 
But it appears equally reafonable to imagine thofe animalcules 
which have been difcovered in infufions of pepper, of hay, 
and of other vegetables, and the pafte-eels, to be groves of 
pepper, and pafture or corn fields zn fri, as to infer the 
hypothefis that has arofe from the fimilar appearance in a hu- 
man fluid. Neverthelefs, a paflion for phyfiological difcove- 
ries and doétrines, and an unwillingnefs to acquiefce in fuch 
a procefs of generation asimplies the notorious fhaliownefs 
of human penetration, has greatly contributed to make even 
fome ingenious and learned men fwallow all the indizeftible 
crudities of this homuncular theory: which, upon the whole, 
feems not much more probable, than our own fuppofition, 
that certain microfcopical maggots in our Author’s brain,’ are 
the material feminal caufe of all he already has brought forth, 
or fhall produce, on this fubject. He condefcends to ap- 
plaud the great Harvey’s difcovery of omnia ex ot, acknow- 
feging he has found out the neft of human nature, which was 
half the bufinefs, one fine quo non; but obferves, how much 
more he could have taught Harvey, if he had lived in our Au- 
thor’s day, by replenifhing the neft for him. 


Had this delicate fubject been treated even with the utmoft 
decency and addrefs, we fhould have judged it improper to pre- 
fent our general Readers with any confiderable extracts. from 
it. But as it is a ftrange rhapfody of religioui ejaculation, 
and of indecent ideas, not terms; of tedious and irkfome 
tautology, with many crude fuppofitions, very uncouthly and 
even ri pecan § exprefled, notwithftanding the in- 
terfperfion of fome Latin and Greek, we aflure ourfelves 
that our omitting them will not be difapproved. As the 
performance abounds in quotations, and fometimes from 
good Writers, it prevents the book from being always tire- 
fome ; and proves that our Author has learned to read, though 
he 
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he is, very little advanced. in, writing. .So\that af he does 
not confiderably mend, his-hand, or-rather his head, in the 
fubfequent volumes, to be gleaned, from Lieuwenhoek,, and 
all the. Authors he can procure, he will, certainly incug fuck 
a cenfure as Terence pafled on one of his-cotemporary Play 
wrights and Plagiarifts, nat 


\\ Qui'ex Gracis bonis Latinas fecit non bonas. 


se 





Ars medendi: Sive Dafes et Vires medicamentorum omnium tam 
Galenicorum quam Chemicorum in Pharmacopaia Collegii regalis 
Medicorum Londinenfis impreffa, A. D. 1740. , Ordine alpba- 
betico exarate, atque indice morborum accommodata. Curg et 
Opera Medici in Comitatu Staffordia. 8vo. 6s. Waugh, 
&c. 


HIS Staffordfhire Phyfician and Tranflator,. who does 

not oblige us with his name, fay ss in his Preface, he 
was a Scholiaft. [he means a Scholar or Pupil] at Leyden, un- 
der_Dr. Boerhaave, and at St. Thomas’s Hofpital under Dr. 
Mead; and that he makes this Scholium or Commentary on 
the London Difpenfatory by the Royal College of Phyficians, 
for. the benefit of young Phyficians, [Medicine Tyronum] 
which will alfo fignify Apothecaries. Apprentices. . \ He 
permits as many Readers as are not pleafed: with the. ftyle, 
the fize, or Latinity. of it, to. polifh, add to, retrench,al- 
ter, or amend it, to their own liking. . . This. is..certain] 
very. kind, and to make it ftill more fo, he, has left, his La- 
tin, at leaft, very capable of confiderable impgovement and 
emendation, throughout a majority of the 564 pages of which 
his work confifts. : : Hi 


Tn other refpects this fame Scholium is executed by publifh-, 
ing all thofe circumftances of the dofes, the virtues, and the 
operation, of the officinal Compofitions which the College 
had thought proper, and characteriftical, with regard to them- 
felves, to omit; as they intended their Difpenfatory fimply 
for a body of medicinal Compofitions, with Directions. to the. 
Apothecaries, how to prepare and compound, not how to di- 
rect, todofe, or apply them. Hence we muft conclude the 
Phyfician to be in his very Novitiate, who has much occa- 
fion to recur to this performance; tho’ it may be ufeful to 
country Apothecaries, and fome young country Practitioners. 


We 
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We cannot juftly confider our medical Tranflator as a Pla- 
siarift, fince he acknowleges, his work to be colle&ed from 
approved Authors, and experienced Phyficians, | befides fome 
Remarks from his own experience and practice. From the 
formet he fometimes takes, without quoting, particularly from 
Fuller; tho’ the difference of his own Latin will generally 
diftinguifh his ftyle from that of others. He frequently 
attempts to tranflate parts of Dr. Lewis’s Difpenfatory, with- 
out naming him; and tho’ the Latin is not often unintelli- 
gible, the elegance and purity of the Englifh are feldom pre- 
ferved in the transfufion. Neverthelefs, in the progrefs of 
the work, his own exprefiion feems to improve a little, as if 
it were from a recollection of what he had formerly been 
better acquainted with. 


Some Preparations mentioned, at leaft in the later editions 
of the London Difpenfatory, are omitted in his Comment ; 
and in detailing their virtues, he often wants precifion, re- 
fembling Salmon’s crudity, more than the accuracy and re- 
fleQion of Quincy and Lewis; making many medicines good 
almoft for every thing, from apoplexies down to corns ;. and 
fometimes contradicting the virtues he had before afcribed to 
them. ‘This may be exemplified in what he had affirmed of 
Nitre, p. 266, and unfays of it, 267, to which we refer 
below *. 3 


Again, fome Preparations are much too generally récomn- 
mended, without any diftinctions being made as to the 
different caufes, circumftances, and periods of the fame dif- 
cafe; or the great diverfity of conftitution, feafon, age, or 
fex. Neverthelefs, as the Author profefles to have compofed 
and compiléd it, under a comiplication of difeafes and tnfirmi- 
ties, to fome of which it might afford a kind of pa'liative and 
amufing fufpenfion, a benevolent Reader will pardon any Tit- 
tle fupervening nap, to which the perufal of it may difpofe 
him ; when he reflects, the intention of the work was certain- 
ly humane; and that it may be attended with more good than 
evil, were it only from a mere afcertainment of the dofes of 
many medicines.—The Doétor’s truly modeft eftimation of 
his own performance, and the following humble addrefs and 


* Anuhe&ticum et antiphthificum eft, vel adverfus tabem pellet, 
et dolores mitigat, 266.—Noceat tamen internus ejus ufus in ulce- 
rofis affectibus in Phthif, quoniam expertum eft nullius commodi in 


hifce querelis ; exiflimatur autem itritationem augere, et dari reuti-, 


quam debet, mquit Geoffroy. . 
apology 
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apology to his Readers, at the conclufion of it, muft-coéncur 
to concilidte thé pity and ‘eood-will of ‘his medical’ Readers 
for which purpofe we conclude this article with it/ Man vet 


“¢ Benevole Leétor—Scholium hocce revifu, et caftigatione 
ulteriori indiget, quo mendis repurgetur ;’ huic autem vale- 
tudo ‘adverfa, dolor, A®gritudo, Arthritis, Afthma, et Ca- 
terva morborum ingruentium: infimul repugnant. Humanum 
eft errare, vitiis fine nemo nafcitur. Utinam hallucinationum 
immunius prodiiflet in publicum. Mehercule! in hac au- 
guftia amabo, vos, evolvente manu, emendate errata qu 
occuirunt, et me lztiffimum delinquentem devin¢ctiffimune 
que veftratium habebitis.” K 


ate 





The Vegetable Syftem. Or, the internal Strudture, and the Life 
of Plants; their Parts and Nourifhment explained; their 
Claffés, Orders, Genera, and Species, aftertained and deferib- 
ed; in a method altogether new. Comprehending an artificial 
Index, and a natural Sytem, With Figures of all the Plants ; 
defigned’ from Nature. By John Hill, M.D. Folio. 
Vols. II. III. andIV. Price of the IId Vol. 21. 12s. 6d. 

‘the Hid and [Vth, 11]. 11s. 6d. each. Baldwin. 


AVING treated particularly of the Strudture and Life 

of Plants, in the firft volume* of this comprehenfive 
work, our ingeniaus and accurate Botanift proceeds to enquire 
into the manner whereia they are nourifhed. ** The Struc- 
ture, fays he, and true courte of their juices being known, 
it remains only that we.examine what thofe juices originally 
are, whence they are deduced,. and by what powers they are 
conveyed into the vegetable organs.” ‘To this end, he con- 
fiders the effects of the elements and feafons on vegetable bé6- 
dies; beginning with thofe of heat or fire; fome portion of 
which actuating element is of abfolute neceffity to all Plants 
whatever. 


He obferves, that the more heat a plant receives, the thin- 
ner are its juices, the fwifter they move, and, of courfe, the 
fafter it grows. Hence, if any {pecies receive more than its 
natural proportion, it becomes rank and Juxuriant. Nature, 
however, will not be thus forced with fafety; the plant fad- 
ing, and inevitably perifhing foon after. On the contrary, 
if plants be allowed lefs than their natural heat, in any great 


* See Review, vol. XXT. page 488. 


degree, 
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degree, tho’ they may continue to live, they ceafe growing ¢ 
produce no Rowers nor fruit; and if their warmth’ be {till 
decreafed, will drop their leaves and die. fia 


For thefe reafons, it is obfervable, that perennial plants of 
warmer climates, become annual in thofe which are a little 
colder: a change that is in many, inftances reciprocal : _ plarits 
which are annual in England, furviving the winterin more 
fouthern climates; and thofe which lofe their ftalks, retain- 


ing them there throughout all feafons. Our Author remarks, . 


however, that notwithftanding we thus fee a great deal is 
owing to ‘heat, yet that it is not fo much as is generally ima- 
gined; for that different countries in remote parts of the 


earth, where the degree of heat is alike, do not produce the . 


fame kindof plants: thus Rome and Pekin are nearly under 
the fame parallel of latitude, but nothing can be more differ- 
ent than Italian and Chinefe plants ; whilé the vegetables of 


the Cape of. Good Hope are peculiar and diftinét fromthofe ° 


of all the world. ) 


But, tho” the fame heat of climate produces no great 
fimilarity in the fpecies of plants, we are told, in the next 
chapter, (concerning the Effects of the Air in, Vegetation) 
that the diverfity above-mentioned, is probably owing to the 
difference of the air; for where that is alike, vegetation is 
alike alfo: not only plants of the fame fize, but of the fame 
fpecies, being found on all high mountains, however remote 
from each other, or under different latitudes. We fee fhrubs, 
fays our Author, of the fame humble height on Mount Olym- 
pus and the hills of Greenland ; the Alps and Pyreneans, the 
mountains of the Brafils and of Lapland, yield the fame 
crops.of vegetable nature; nay, there is no difference be- 
tween the productions of our own Welfh mountains and thofe 
of Ararat.. As the foil alfo, is different on thele various 
mountains, he thinks, it cannot be that which occafions this 
amazing regularity and famenefs in their produGtions. Sup- 
pofing the fact indubitable, we cannot, however, join with 
him in.concluding this obfervation fufficient to make us, at- 
tribute fuch fimilarity altogether to the air. 


\ 


In the chapter, Of the Effects of Eartu in Vegetation, it 
is laid down, ‘as an invariable maxim, that plants flourifh 
more or lefs, as the earth in which they grow is more‘or lefs 
foluble mm water ; pure black mould, it is faid, is of all earths 
the moft foluble, and therefore plants grow largeft in this : 
of which the mould of garden borders is an inftance; and, 
ih 
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in the fields, burdock, thiftles, and hemlock, grow on: fuch 
foil to their.largeft, ftatures: » Clays: on the contrary, which is 
more difficult to diflolve, affords :the dow. knot-grafs, fwines 
crefs, and the harder trefoils. Chalk, again, ftill. more eafi- 
ly diffoluble, nourifhes a fpecies fomewhat larger ;.as the kid- 
ney-vetch, the refeda, and the campanulas: while Sand, 
however dignified by Linnzus, yields no nutriment. at all to 
plants ; thofe which are found on fandy foils:being fed only by 
the loofeearth which happens to be among tlie fand. Hence 
poor fands afford {uch low plants.as rupture-wort,. and ftarved 
ferpyllum ; and in others that have alittle moreearth, grafles 


or reeds, fhrubby heath, or the tall fox-glove, Thus no 


certain character can be given. of the. plants of fandy 
becaufe they depend upon the kind and quantity of reai earth 
contained in the fand ; which latter, the Doétor calls a de- 
bafed cryftal, indifloluble by water. ) 


Some: Writers have been formerly of opinion, that pure 
water afforded nourifhment to plants ; our Author,’ however, 
tells us, ‘¢ That they feed on nothing but earth ; thofe which 


live in water being fed by the earth contained in that water ;, 


> . i ‘ a 
thofe upon.rocks, by duft blown into their crevices, and 


wafhed down by rains: thofe upon walls, by the mould among. 


the mortar; and even thofe on dunghills, by the earth mixed 


among the mafs; for abfolute dung will not fupport any plant. 


beyond a fungus.” 


In treating of the effects of WATER in. Vegetation, our 
Theorift obferves its chief ufe to be that of a vehicle for the 
diffolved earth; which, without its affiftance, could not be 


abforbed by the pores, and conveyed to the feveral parts of 


the plant. . It hath alfo a particular ufe regarding the exhala- 
tion of plants. ‘* We think,.fays he, fome plants will live 


in water, and others not: but all will do it, if the moift'va-- 
pourthey exhale be returned upon them.” on 


On water thus evaporated, and thus received, he imagines, . 
depends, in a great meafure, the peculiarity of certain plants... 
being found in certain climates; and the fingularity, above-. 


mentioned, refpecting the difference of plants under the fame 
parallels of latitude. He fuppofes not only a certain warmth 
in ‘the air, but an appropriated conftruction of the parts of 
evaporation, requifite for this purpofe: plants whofe leaves 
haye the fame or a fimilar texture, being found: in different 
countries under equal latitudes ; but thofe which are particu- 
lar in this refpeét, that is, perfpiring more or lefs than the 
ufual 
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ufual proportion, being to be found only in thofe places which, 
from the degree of moifture;in the. air, afford, under: an 
equal. heat, a proportional.:fupply. .‘* Thus, continues our 
Author, Water is.eminently concerned in that peculiarity, of 
plants and places, the caufe of which muft have been fought 
in vain, while the whole was attributed to heat.. A proof 
of ‘this is evident in thofe f{pecies which live under water: for 
there evaporation ‘and abforption being’ {mall and fimple,: and 
the degree of heat tempered extremely by the depth, the fame 
fiecies are found in.the moft diftant climates: thus the com- 
mon yellow water-lilly, and the lentibularia, with feveral 
other lifh plants, which grow under deep. waters,  .are 
found in China and the Indies.” .To prove that it is the fate 
of the plant refpective to its evaporation, that occafions this, 
he adds, that the common fun-dew, whofe exhgqufted fluid is re- 
ceived again, is common alfo inthe Indies. 4 ‘. 


Having thus confidered the .effe&ts of the elements, : Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water, in regard to Vegetation, our Author 
proceeds to fhew how thefe effects are diverfified by the Sea- 
fons; treating alfo, in diftin& chapters, Of the Rif and Fail 
of the Sap, and Of the Fall and Permanency of the Leaf. On 
thefe fubjeéts* he juftly obferves, that what has been.called 
the rife of fap into the trunks of trees in fpring, and its fall 
into the roots in winter, are in reality no more than the afcent 
of the juices ina greater or Jefs quantity, proportioned to,the 
warmth of the air:. for that, there being no feafon in which 
there is not fome heat in theair, there is no time when fome 
fap does not rife; hence the branch of .a vine which grows 
in the open air, near a ftove, being let into that warm place, 
will fhoot out leaves, bud, bloflom, and bear fruit, even in 
the depth of winter, while all the reft of the vine is naked. 


. With regard ta the Fall of the Leaf, it is obferved, .that if 
we would know why the quantity of fap which. rifes in win- 
ter, is enough to keep the leaves alive in fome trees, and not 
in others, we muft feek the caule in their juices and texture. 
Leaves fall, fays our Author, becaufe the fupply of juices from 
the root is not equal to the wafte by evaporation: and, there- 
fore, thofe, which perfpire or evaporate moft, will fall firft, 
and’vice verfa, It is not that the holly, for inftance, ‘has 


more fupply from the root than the hawthorn, but it lofes lefs$ 
which amounts to the fame thing. Thus deciduous-leaved 
trees ‘become ever-greens in countries where the greater 
warmth of. the air increafes the fupply from the root ; and in 
aur owfi country the holy, and the like, retain their leaves, 
— | becaufe 
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becaufe the fmall- pores, and the thickened nature of the 
juicess' prevent evaporation. “The fap, when received at the 
root, is; indeed, thin'and watery; but, by the time it reaches 
the leaves, it is affimilated, and becomes of the nature of 
the plant: therefore the tougher the juices are, the lefs fup- 
ply is required, as the lefs of courfe is evaporated. “This we 
may fee illuftrated by a'manifeft éxainple in grafted and ino- 
culated trees, where the ftock is a deciduous-leaved kind, and 
the graft an ever-green ; as in the American oaks, which are 
ever-green ; and yet when we raife them on the {tock of our 
own oak, which is deciduous, they yet retain their leaves all 
winter. : 


From this general view of the Vegetable GEconomy, our 
Author proceeds regularly. to fpecify the diftinét-forms and 
fituation of the feveral parts of plants; on which the greater 
and lefler arrangement of clafs, order, genus, and {pecies are 
eftablifhed. He next enters on the feveral arrangements of 
plants, and exemplifies the different fyftems of botanical 
Writers ;\ in all which, he fays, nature has been neglected, 
Previous, however, to a natural fyftem, he judges it expedi- 
ent to form an artificial one, to affift the memory, and to en- 
able'a perfon unacquainted with botany, to find out an un- 
known plant as certainly as he would a word in a Diétionary. 
This is the defign of the prefent work, which, the Author 
thinks, may be more properly called a Botanical Index than 
a Syftem; being merely artificial, and intended to pave the 
way for a real fyftem, of a more natural kind than any which 
hath hitherto appeared in the world. 


This being premifed, he goes on to defcribe the feveraj 
plants, &c. in that order which he conceives beft adapted to 
the purpofes of his laborious undertaking; volume. the {e- 
cond containing the whole feries of plants, with radiated 
flowers; volume the third, the entire claffes of plants with 
tubulate and ligulate flowers; and volume the fourth, , the 
whole clafs of affociates or capitate plants. = ‘ 


To.this account we fhall only add, that the defigns appear 
to have been accurately drawn, 4s the plates are well engray- 
ed. There is one’ advantage alfo in the fizé of the figures, 
which ‘botanical Writers have not always attended to. In 
viewing herbs ‘in theif tative beds, they are generally at ten 
or twelve feet diftance “from the eye; whereas we ufually 
bring 2 book to’ within fix or eight inches of that organ, 
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For this reafon the fize of the neues in this work, is not 
what the parts would meafure if laid upon the paper, but 
fuch as they fhew themfelves naturally while growing. 


Ken-k 


ri 





»- FORE:GN ARTICLES: 
Principes de Morale, deduits de l'Ufage des Facultés de? Enten- . 


dement humain. Or, 


The Principles of Morality, deduced from the Ufe ef our.in- 
tellectual Faculties. By Mr. Formey, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-lettres at Berlin, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Societies of London, Peterfburg, Bologne, 
Gottingen, Greiffswald, Jena, Helmftadt, and -Chalons. 
12mo. 2vols. Leyden, Imported by Becket and DeHondt. 


BO. HIS work being dedicated to the Prefidents, Diree- 

_ tors, and Fellows of the feveral Societies “of which 
Mr. Formey is a Member, it is with no impropriety we fee a 
long ftring of literary titles, tacked to the’ well-known name 
of our Author, To do him juttice, howeyer, he is not’on 
other occafions, to be charged with the vanity of this -ufttefs 
parade. Weconceive alfo, it may be rather owing tothe 
habit of writing, than the vanity of appearing as a Writer, 
that we are fo trequently called upon to mention fome “new 
production of this indefatigable and multifarious Author. 
Having fpent great part of his life in giving an account of*the 
works of others, he may probably think it but reafonable, ‘to 
put. others to the trouble of giving an account of his; “we 
muft own, indeed, it was with fome regret we faw Mr. Feor- 
mey relitquifh the tafk of a Reviewer, for which he was" fo 
well qualified, in order to fet up a book-manufattory’of *his 
own, when he could not be intenfible how plentifully the 
world:was before provided. We do not, however, charge 
this laborious Academician with the production of bad; ‘or’al- 
together ufelefs, books; he is undoubtedly a man of:-know- 
Jege,.and is no mean Writer. We mutt confefs alfo, that he 
appears, in other refpects to much greater advantage in the 
prefent.work than in moft of his other performances. Mr. 
Formey’s greateft merit, and that no inconfiderable one in 
matters of {cience,. is a ftri& attention to method, and‘a due 
regard to fyftematical confiftency. “The want of the latter, 
he obferves, is a great defect in the celebrated eae =k 
oo which: 
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which he hath occafionally furniffYed’ with a confiderable 
number of articles. c tue : vii , 

As it is impoffible for us here to enter into the plan of the 
work before us, we fhall difmifs it, with a caution to the 
Author; advifing him, the next time he takes upon him to 
cenfure fuch philofophers as Newton and Locke, to do it in 
a manner lefs exceptionable. He fhould confidersthe ftate of 
philofophy when thofe fuperior geniufes paved the way for its 
improvement, and that we are indebted, in a great meafure, 


to them, for the means by which we are enabled to point out 
their defects. 


Du Contra Social; ou principes du Droit Politique: Par F. 
F. Rouffeau, 12mo. Amfterdam, chez Rey. « 


Or, A Differtation on the Social Compaé& ; or the principles 


of Politic Law. 


HAT the importation of this little treatife, which was 
T firft printed in Holland, fhould be prohibited in France, 
appears reafonable enough, on account of the republican prin- 
ciples it inculcates, and the freedom with which religion is 
therein politically confidered ; but that fuch a work fhould be 
fupprefled in a proteftant republic, that owes its very exiftence 
to {uch LE A and whofe profperity is in fo great a degree 
manifeftly due to an univerfal fpirit of toleration, is fomewhat 
furprizing Yet, fo we are informed, it is ; and it affords an 
inftance of 
praétife it, either to be ignorant of the foundations of civil 
fociety in general, or falfe to the true interefts of their own 
community in particular. But, be this as it may, itis with a 
fingular pleafure that we can recommend this exquifite litie 
treatife to fuch of our own countrymen as would form a clear 
and unprejudiced view of the firft principles: of civil polity. 
Not that we think our Author perfeétly right,’ or even alto- 
gether jefconiiftent, in every thing he hath advanced. ‘This 
pa owever,.is written more methodially than is Mr. 
Rouffeau’s general cuftom ; nor does, he appear to have com- 
pore this. piece, in his yfual negligent manner 4 baton rempa. 

ethaps alfo the merit of the few fheets, of which it now 
confifts, is not a little enhanced by the number ‘of thofe 
which he confefles to have deftroyed; this treatife, we are 
told, being only an extract of a mote’ comprehenfive work 
begun before the writer had confilted his own abilitfesy and 
gn a better acquaintance with theni, long fince abandoned. 


F f 2 It 


fuch narrow policy as plainly proves thofe, who 
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. It is divided into four books ; the firft of which, -containg, 
an enquiry into the manner wherein natural man became a 
member of fociety, and what are the efiential conditions of 
the firft convention, or focial compact. _ In treating this fub- 
jeét, he recurs to the firft and moft ancient of all communi- 
ties, that of a family, which he takes as the firft model of 
civil focieties. - 


On this head, he cenfures Hobbes, and more particularly. 
Grotius ; with whom it appeared to be a doubt, whether-alk 
mankind were the property of about a hundred.of their fellow- 
creatures, called princes ; or whether the faid hundred _princeg 
were formed ‘for the reft of mankind. He denies that one 
nan hath naturally any authority over another, as alfo, that 
power confers right ; proceeding to confider how far it,be in 
the power either of individuals or communities to conft fuc 
authority, or give up their natural liberty. If an‘individual, 
fays Grotius, may alitnaté his freedom, and become the 
flave of. a mafter, why may not a whole people do the fame, 
and become fubjefts to a king ? Our Author thinks the 
terms of this queftion equivocal. To alienate any thing, he 
obférves, muft be done either by gift or fale. Now aman; 
in confenting to become the flave of another, does not abfo- 
lutely give himfelf away ; he fells himfelf at leaft for his fub- 
fiftence : But for what reafon fhould a whole people fell 
themfelves? So far is a king from furnifhing his fubjects fub-, 
fiftence, that they furnifh fubfiftence for him 5’ anda king, as 
Rabclais fays, does not live upon a little. So that, in fuels 
cafe, his fubjeéts would beftow on him their liberty, on con- 
dition.that he would take their property into the bargain. 
Our Author objeéts farther to the right of conqueft, fo’ far 
as regards ‘perional flavery, in contradiction to Grotius 3 
whofe in¢onfiftency he points out alfo with refpe@ to ‘the 
primaty convention. A’ people, fays that celebrated writer, 
may choofe themfelves aking: ‘According to Grotius, then, 
a people were a people before fuch choice was made ; that 
choice being an act of civil fociety : It is neteffary, there- 
fore, to examine, firft; into the ac whereby a*people’ be+ 
came fuch.’ “This matt have been by a prior conventions 
otherwife, whence arofe’'the obligation’ that the minority 
fhould fubmit-to the majority ? Or whence could an hundred 
perfons, ‘who might detire aking, derive a right to ‘vote fos 
ten, who might choofe to ‘have none ? HSA. SATB 


With regard to the focial compact itleif, our Author, ob- 
ferves, that the following is the .fundamental , problem, of 
. which 
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which fuch compact is the folution ; viz. to find fuch a kind), 
of affociation as will defend and protect, with the united, 
force of the whole body, the perfon and property of cach , 
member; while, at the fame time, fuch member, by being, 
united to all the reft, fhould be fubjeCted only to himfelf, suit, 
preferve the fame liberty. as before. Tobe 


The terms in which this compa& would be expreffed, he 
thinks, ‘would run thus, ** The contracting ‘parties ‘do fe-' 
verally agree to fubmit their lives‘and fortunes to ‘the fupreme 
direGtion’ of the whole body, collectively. receiving each’ 
member into their body as infeparable from the whole.” ’ 


In the fecond book, our Author treats of the legiflative’ 
and the unalienable‘ and indivifible’ right of foyercignty, ‘as 
lodged in the pedple. Under this head,’ Mr. Roufleat con 
fiders the “tight, of which fociety’ is poffeffed, of punifhing 
crimminals‘with death ; ‘a right which fome {crupuleus*perfons 
have affected to call ‘in * queftion. If it” be “afkédy fays -hey 
how “individuals, who have no right’ to-difpdfe of their own 
fives, @2n inveft the {upreme authority with a right they “do 
not “poffefs ? the quéftion appéars ‘difficult to refolve, ea 
becaufe it is wrongly put. Every man hath a right to ri 
his life, for its prefervation. "We fhould not chargé 4 inan 
with fuicide, who might *kill himfelf- by. jumping, out.of, the 
window of an houfe on fire, to efcape, being burnt,: Nos 
fhould we impute fuch crime to one,, who might,-be. caft 
away at fea, tho’ he was apprized of the danger when he em- 
barked. . 


The focial contra& is made with a view to the prefervation 
of the contracting parties.’ Thofe who would, enjoy >the 
benefit of the end, muft affent to the means, ‘which: are in: 
feparable from fome rifks and inconveniences: “Whoever 
could preferve his life at the expence of others, ought to 
refign that life alfo, for their fafety, when it is) required. 
Now, apz.lvate citizen is not the proper judge of thofe dan- 
gers,to which the law requires him to be expofed ; but, wheh 
the magiftrate declares that it is expedient, for the good >of 
the ftate, that he fhoulddie, he ought to fubmit to his: fate’; 
fince it,is only on fuch conditions that he hath hitherto livéd 
in fecurity, and his life is not merely the free gift:of nature, 
but a conditional gift of the ftate.. Thus the punifhment of 
death, which is inflicted on criminals, may be confidered 
nearly in the fame light: as it is, in order to prevent our 
fuffering by the poifard of an affaffin, that we confent to 
fuffer'death; fhould we become fuch ourfelves. So far from 
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difpofirig ‘of ‘our lives by this ‘contract, we enter into it only 
for out prefervation ; for it is not to be prefumed, that any 
one‘of the contracting parties would form a premeditated 
fcheme to get himfelf hanged. Befides, every malefaftor, be- 
coming a rebél and'a traitor to his country, by the breach of 
its laws, he ceafes to be a member of that community againft 
which-he thus openly denounces war. The prefervation of 
the ftate becomes hence incompatible with that-of fuch amin- 
dividual, and one of them muft be fecured at the expence 
of the other: and thus, when a criminal is executed, -he 
doth ‘fot 'fuffer as a citizen, butasanenemy. — His trial:and. 
fentence are the proofs and declaration of his having broken 
the ‘focial compact, and that, of courfe, he is no longera 
member of the ftate. | | 


Our. Author admits, neyerthelefs, that the frequency’ of 
executions, is always 2 fign of the weaknefs or indolence 
of a government ; and that there is no criminal who might 
not, be made at leaft good for fomething. Nay, notwith- 
ftanding what is faid above, he goes fo far as to affirm, that 
fociety hath no right to put to death any individual, even by 
way of example, whofe life may be fpared, without endan- 
gering the welfare-of, the fociety. 


In treating of the inftitution of laws, and their expedi- 
ency with regard to the people, for whofe ufe they may be 
defigned, our Author obferves, that many nations have made 
a great figure, as a people, who neverthelefs were never ina 
fituation to be governed by good laws ; and that even thofe 
few which have been in that fituation, have remained fo but 
a very fhort time. Nations, fays he, as well as individuals, 
are tractable only in their infancy ; they become incorrigible 
as they grow old, ‘When their cuftoms are once eftablifhed, 
and their prejudices deeply rooted, it is a fruitlefs and danger- 
ous enterprize to attempt to reform them: Like the weak 
and cowardly patient, who trembles at fight of tl.2 phyfician, 
they cannot bear that you fhould touch them, to enquire into 
and remove theit diforders. ‘There is in nations; alfo} as 
‘well as in individuals, a term of maturity, at which the 
dhould be permitted to arriye before they are fubjected to 
Taws :; This term, however, is not always eafily known ; 
and yet if it be anticipated, the work is {poiled. One people 
fhould be diftiplined, as foon as formed ; while another qmay 

ot be ripe for fuch fubmiffion,. till after ten centuries.. ‘The 

uffians; continues’ Mr. Rouffeau, will never be truly po- 
lifhed, becaufe they were civilized too foon. Petes aft | 
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had only an imitative turn; he had nothing of that true ge- 
nius, whofe creative power forms fomething out of no- 
thing. Some of his regulations were indeed proper enough, 
but. moft of them were ill-timed or ill-placed. He faw..thiat 
bis fubje&ts were mere barbarians, but he had not genius 
enough to fee that they were not. yet ripe for being rendered 
polite. He wanted to civilize them when he fhould only 
have formed them to difcipline. He would make them im- 
mediately Germans and ‘Englifhmen, whereas he ought to 
have begun by making them firft Ruffians. ‘Thus he pre- 
vented his fubjecis from ever becoming what they might have 
been, by periuading them they were what they, really. were 
not: Juft as a.French tutor forms pis pupil to make,a,figure 
in his childhood, and forever after to make-none atyall,:.. The 
empire of Ruflia, while it is ambitious of fubjeCting all.Eu- 
rope, , will become fubjected itfelf.. Its neighbours, the Tar- 
tars, will in time become both its mafters and ours. This 
revolution appears to me inevitable; all the monarchs in 
Europe feeming to aét, in concert, to accelerate fuch an 
event. 


‘But we muft here clofe this article, referring the confider- 
ation of the third and fourth book of this extraordinary little 
‘traé&t-to our Appendix. © : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1762. 
RELictous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Ant.-1. Reflections on the Unacceptablene/s of a Death-bed Repeut- 
_ ance... By E./Harwood.. 8vo., 1s.. Waugh, &c.,..... 


_ ¥f T. has, long been the complaint of many, rational.Chriftians, that 

I the moft, important fubjects.of practical divinity have been almoft 
entirely, engrofied by illiterate Enthufiatts. The numerous {warms of 
Mechanics, whom fas great modern Apoiiles have infpised, and fent 
forth to, multiply and repieni/p the earth, have mangled the t truths 
of Chriftianity with fuch blind fury, and difeuffed the dittinguifhing 


_doétrines of it in fuch a manner, as hath really, done ‘that glorious 

caufe greater injury tham the moft artful and infidious arguments of 
its avowed adverfaries»,, Hence itis, that the multitude of theologi- 
cal. books: and pamphlets of SUH 2 and o jevery price, from four 
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Guineas to four Farttinvgs, difleminated among mankind, with ths 
laudable defign of making them w/e unto falvation, have been, by 
fome,srathér confidered-as implying a {tire opon the dignity and sea- 
fonablenefs of) Chriftianity. | : | 
Let a‘country 'Squire, worn out with hard drinking,’ and fox- 
hanting, and willing to get-afmattering of divinity in his old’age, 
purchate sen pamphlets on religious fubjects, that he fees advertited 
in his Evening-poft, and he may: depend upon it, that more than 
half of them will prove, either the wild effufions of Cornelius Cay- 
ley, the amorous devotions of William Romaine, or the indelicate 
vilions of fome entranced Methodsft, | 
It were much to be wifhed, that men of learning and fober reflec- 
tion, could refeve praétical Chriflianity out of the hands of thofe 
meaneft and moft mifchievous Of all scriblers, who are fure to-leave 
an almoft indelible blot on‘every religious fubje& that has the misfor- 
tune to be touched by them. Were judicious perfons more generally 
to write on fuch fubjeéis, in. a manner. worthy their dignity andim- 
portance, it would, probably. pirouuce.the beit effects upon the minds 
of great numbers, and either prevent thém from falling a prey.to 
the devouring moniter, Enthufiafm, or at leait confirm and eitablish 
them in confijtent and defenfible principles. , nodal agi 
Mr. Harwood, to whom the public is indebted for a late pamphlet, 
entitled, the Converfion cf a Deifi, mentioned in our Review for laft 
June, appears in cis little treatife as judicious a Wrier om prattical 
religion, ashe fhewed himfelf.in ¢hut a sattonal Advocate for Chiif- 
tisnitys With regard to the acceptance his prefent,tratt may, meet 
with from the public, he appears to be not a little difcouraged, from 
a neflection on the various controverfies which have of late: prevailed 
-jnather chrdtian werld, which are; now,- he thinks too- loud: and. ela- 
morous for the fill voice of ferious and pra@tical admonition :to»be 
generally heard. + + : rm fies 7 , ’ 
** fam very fenfible, fa)s he in his preface, that the beft. difcourfe 
on a ferious. fubjeét, from the mott. learned and celebrated divine, 
much lefé from me, could not:be generally attended to in the prefent 
ftate of practical religion. When controverfy has, of late, been {o 
warmly agitated in the church, and chriflians have been running into 
parties concerning an jater mediate flate, and concerning the true.cha- 
radier of d man after God's own heart, and are now difputing abott 
the neceflity .of uwater-bapti/m, and’ the expediency.of a liturgy, and 
contending for and againit thefe things, as if falvauon depended on 
the iffues ofthe debate ; there is little reafon to hope that a plain ex- 
hort.tion to an holy life will gain much of their attention... Happy 
if my fate, be not like that-of the perfon mentioned by the ecclefiafti- 
cal hiflopians.: who, at One of the great general conncals,, when'amott 
numerous cotivocation‘of chriltian bifhops were all ‘bawling and. guar- 
telling abut the F: inity, begged again and again to be heards:.This 
being! after,long impoftunity, and with preat difficulty obtained, he 
iigod up, and while the whole: fynod.expected to. hear. fomething de- 
chive concerning the Yomoufios, in a gravé and folemn voice, repeated 
the ‘following ‘paflage from St PauL Tbe grace of God, that bringeth 
_ Jalyation, 
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Sulvation, bath appeared to all men, teaching us that denying angodline/s 
and worldly lufts, we foould live foberdyy righteoufly; and godly in. this, 
prefent world ——-But what was the confequence [——-He was uni 
werfally hifled.——Nobody knew him, or would own they knew 
him.——+They fell immediately to their clamouring concerning the 
hypoftatical union, eternnl generation, everlapiing fonfrip, neceffary emas 
nat on; abofing, calling names, and denouncing damnation one upoo 
another for not believing in thefe unintelligible and curious fubtilties, 
jut as theythemfelves believed.” ad 

After many arguments againit the folly of deferring’a life of virtue 
and of trufting to a death-bed repentance, the Author at laft collects 
the {cattered rays of his former reafonings intocone ‘ftrong' point of 
light in the fft+-fe€tion ; in which he fhews; that there’ is nothing 
ether in reafon or revelation that joftifiesa death-bed repentance, or 
in the leaft intimates its acceptablenefs, but the very contrary.» He 
afks if {uch have any reafon to hope’ for the rewards of holinefs, who 
have never qualified themfelves for them ; orwhether it is fit and jult 
in God ‘Almighty to connive at and overlook:all thesheinous and en- 
ormous vices of an whole'life, merely for a tew inaétive wifhes and 
prayers at the end of it?—-——** Withas much reafon (fays he) might a 
day-labourer expe&t and demand the wages of an whole ‘day, who 
had trifled it away-in. idlenefs. ‘and floth, ‘and only worked an Sour in 
the 2vening.”? 20. « Sat TH, eh | ESBS 

He. then apologizes for thefe peremptory declarations, in the fol- 
lowing’ manser: ‘* Par be ‘it ‘from me,” fays he, ** to fpeak difho- 
nourably of God; or charge ‘him with ‘want of clemency and. mercy. 

~ Bi flatter myfelf; no one, in the whole univerfe ‘of rational! beings, 

can entertain more generous and enlarged thoughts of the divine be- 
nevolence and the extent of it, than myfelf. And-T can truly aflert, 
‘that there is nothing that ever.excites in me greater horror, deteftation 
and contempt, than thofe rigid, gloomy, and illiberal 5, inciples,: by 
what numbers foever embraced, ‘and by what venerable names foever 
ef{poufed, that would confine the divine goodaefs to an intonfiderable 
number, and to an inconfiderable party, and exalt his other perfec. 
tions at the expence of it. But, at the fame time, I) muft ‘freely ide- 
hareto: my Reader, that the mercy and goodnefs of God are not la- 
~wifhed net iter t but are folely confined. to fincere penitents 
‘ and holy perfons, There are ends of government\te: be.-fubferved, 
which require ‘the exertion of this attributein a proper and jaft limi- 
tation, and in fuch an exaét meafure as neither jultice nor wifdom may 
be: violated by it, “For how-could eithér.the wifdom’ of juftice of God 
be conferved, or the great ‘ends of iis” moral “adminiftration ‘be an- 
-fwered,-if che rewards of piety and virtue were beftowed with an un- 
diftinguithing hand, and the: penitent ‘of! 4x our, whont thé fear of 
death had made fuch, were equally entitled to the divine love and re- 
gards, as he, whohad Spent the whole of hifein an uniform and fteady 
virtué ?-———It is impoflible—God cayinot be thus .wajufP!' He cannot, 
in confiftency with the great principles of his equity and wifdom, 
‘approve:of thofe, whofe lives have been one’ continued ‘infult upon 
-his laws, and for a few-broken “petitions, ‘extorted merely eo 
sgh > ee , rea 
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break at once all the rules of unerring reGlitude, expunge all their 
crimes, and make them, the, heirs.of an happy immortality, egually 
with thofe, whofe whole lives have been an ornament to, religion. 
Nothing can be more improbavle, nothing more impoffible.. We fee 
this is not done in any civil fociety or government upon earth. .. Will 
the law releafe a murderer, becaufe he 1s racked with convictions of 
his guilt, and promifes never to commit. murder again? Wiil-a jut 
judge be prevailed upon by the importusity and prayers of a robber 
or an affaflin to acquithim? The laws of human fociety would ceafe 
to awe and reftrain mankind, were their fanctions and punifhments to 
be remitted and annulled,. when. any offender teftified his,remorfe, and 
flrove to move. compaffion. . And if the laws of a well-ordered {c- 
ciety, that condemn the.criminal to death, are never difpenfed with 
ante repealed for any proteftations of future amendment, if every 
equitable and impartial judge pronounces the fentence of condemna- 
tion, whatever vows and forrows may be exprefied-to avert it 5. will 
the divine laws of the fupreme Ruler of the univerfe accept.of vifionary 
réefolutions, accept, of a mere frivolous intention for the performance, 
or will the says of all fleth confider that asdone, which hath 
not been done, .be prevailed upon,by noify importunity, or the loud 
accents Of grief and remorfe, to break. the eftablithed Jaws of, his 
government, and, after. an whole mifpent life, to, approve them as 
true penitents and good chriftians, merely for a few momentary:com- 
punttions?” a 3 
~ It will probably be thought a.defeét in this piece, that the compos 
fition, in fome, places, appears to be. too much laboured; and that 
the Author has faid nothing concerning the thief on the cre/s; which 
we rather wonder at, as arguments are often drawn from thence, in 
favour of the efficacy of fuch a late repentance. Perhaps the Author 
judged this inftance beneath his notice ; but is he to learn that many 
ignorant, and many wicked perfons think it not beneath rheir notice’? 
From thefe {pecimens our Readers ‘may difcern the fpirit and ten- 
dency of this litle efflay, which we recommend to their ferious pe- 
rufa. oa. wy . : 


*,* Our Liverpool correfpondent will excufe our not writing, verdetim, 
his paper on'the fubject of the foregoing article. He will fee what ufe we 
tiave made of His obfervations : to which we could have no objeétion, fo far 
as they were coincident with our own idea of Mr. H——’s performance, 


Art. 2. Fifty-four Sermons, preached by the late Rey.. Mr, Tho- 
mas Bradbury, Minifter.of the Gofpel. , Many..of which 
are on very interefting Subjedts, being preached) in critical 

Times, on Days of. public Humijiation or Thankfgivings 

but chiefly on the Fifth of November, in Commemoration 

of the glorious Revolution by King ‘William.’ 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s. bound. Buckland, &c.. “ers 

The ¢cefign of this publication, we.are told in the periens is not 


fo much to.ere@ a monument to the-name. of the venerable deceafed-Au- 
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thw, as to keep up-a grateful fenfe of the divine Power and Goodnels 
manifefted in the glorious Revolution, whith for more\than fixty years 
hecelebrated with a religious joy. | , oe 
As to the merit of the Sermons, it confifts in an ardent zeal for the 
£ ovious memory of King WiLiiaM, the divine right of the Revoly- 
tion, &¢. and an uncommon dexterity in applying the.prophefies of 
the Old Teftament to the downfal and deftruttion of the French King, 
the Tory Miniftry, &c.———The Author’s receipt for a thirtieth of 
January Sermon, is a very curious one, and may ferve to diver: our 
Readers. ——-** I have read, fays he, many a thirtiéth of January 
Sermon, and they are fo much the fame, that I can obferve very liccle 





- new in them, but a tranfpofition of terms: let any one take a few 


rattling words of his materials, fuch as Schifmatics, Arheifts, Rebels, 
Traitors, .Mifcreants, ‘Montftets, “Enthufialts, ’ Hypocrites ; Lord’s 
Anointed, Sacred Majefty, God"s Vicegerent, Impious, Blafphemous, 
Damnation ; ftir thefe together ina warm head, and after 4 very little 
fhaking, bring them out, {cum and all, diftribute them ‘into feveral 
periods, and-your work is half done: if fuch expreffious as Religien, 
Confcience, Juftice, Privilege of Parliament, innocenc Blood, Li- 
berty and Property, come in your way, take off the crudities from 
fome of them, by fofteniny epithets, call it mock Parliament, falfe 
Religion, pretended Con{cience; and tell the world rouridly; that 
their Privileges, Trade, ciyil Rights and Liberties, are chimeggs ; 
that fuch talk fmells rank of forty-one, arid is a certain mark. of a 
Villain, and an Enemy to the Governmenr.” ary rw F 

"It may be proper to acqhaint our Readers, that of the fifty-four 
Sermons here printed, feven only are new to the public. | 


MEDICAL. RK... 

Art..3. Rules for the BS herve of Health: Containing all 

that has been recommended by the moft eminent Phyficians. . Wath 

- the eafieft Ensloripiiies for the moft Diforders incident to Man- 

kind, through the four eres Periods of human Life. « Be- 

ing the Refult of many Years Prattice. By John Fothergill. 
i2zmo. 2s. 6d. Thruih. : 


Dr. Fothergill, to prevent the public from being impofed on, re- 
peatedly difavowed this compilation, by Advertifements in the news- 
papers; but had he omitted this act of juftice to the public and te 
himéeif, we apprehend few would have fuppofed him the Author of 
fuch a catch-penny farrago; notwithfta ‘bis name ‘has been, 
with fo much effrontery and falfehood, inferted in the title. Ibis a 
poor, meagre, colleétion of obfervations, ‘precepts, and cautions, 
from yarious medical Writers; fuch as, any Apothecary's Journeyman 
might have put together, with an cqual manifelation of judgme 
an : %... 


erudition. 
Ast. 4. Praétical Obfervations: on Cancers and Diforders of the 
' Breaft, explaining their different Appearances and Events. To 
i Wich 
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which are added, a hundred Cafes fucce{ifully treated without 

_ Cutting. . By:Richard Guy, Surgeon, and Member of; the 
Corporation of Surgeons in London. 8vo. 28. Owen, 
&c. : . 


In out Review for Dec. 1759, we gave an account of, with fome 
ftriiures on, Mr. Guy’s former treatife on this fubject: to which the 
obfervations now before us are intended as a /vp;demental publication. 
He here gives a farther detail of his fuccefs in the application of Plun- 
ket'S Nojirum* ; and it muft be confeffed, that many of the cafes 
now reeited, as well as thofe in his former collection, appear to me- 
rit the fulleft and moft candid regard of the public. Our Author 
hath likewife fome remarks on the effeéts of Hemlock, with feveral 
inftantes, tetiding to fhew the inefficacy of that medicine in canger- 
ous Cafes: he thinks many perfons have been injured, and fome /a- 
erificed by it. Mr. Guy is not a good Writer; but we believe he 
has cured a great many cancerous diforders. 





\ 


* The /ecret’of this famous Poultice was purchafed by Mr. Guy. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 5. Love iwa Village; a comie Opera. As it ts ‘performed 
abthe Theatre'-Royal’ in Covent-Garden. 8vo. ‘1's. 6d. 
» Newbery. | pond ae 


When an Author is modeft’ and fenfible enough to judge fairly of 
his own performance, .the candid Critic can have little farther to fay. 
‘* If this Opera is confidered merely as a piece of dramatic writing, 
it will certainly be found to heve very fittlé merit: in that light, no 
one can think more jndifferently of it than I do myfelf.” ~Thefe .are 
the words of the. Author, in his Epiftle dedicatory to Mr. Beard, on 
whoft opinion he ventures farther to affert, that fome of the fongs 
arétolerable ; and the words better adapted, confidering the nature 
of the airs, than eduld bé expected, ‘fuppofing any degree of poetry 
preferved in :the yerfification. ‘To this opinion we alfo readily fub- 
icribe; acknowleging, that notwithftanding this.piece afforded us no 
great pleafure in the perufal, we were very agreeably enteytained at 


the reprefentation. © K-n-k 
Art. 6. The Reque/t. A Poem. 4to. 1s. Caflon. 


The honeft man'who has maze this Regue/t, might be a Poet by his 
wants and his wifhes; for he wants an eftate, and wifhes for one; butit 
is not'any il-conditiotied eftate that he would take up with ;_ not fuch 
a one-as is liable'to quit rents, or renewals, or fines arbitrary upon 
ahe death of the Leffor, or Lord of the Manor. -No, it is an eftate 
‘** from incumbrance freey” that he wants: a fhrewd Fellow, no 
doubt ! t 

He would not willing lieunder any obligation, for he looks upon 
gratitade to be a greafy bufinefs. | 
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Like oil, ftill uppermoft the favour. lies. 


Heart of oak! he ‘cares ‘not where he lives, not he’; though it 
were ‘in the moon, or in one of Jupiter's fatellites, provided the air 
be good: 

As for my eile Tied matter where; 
‘Provided I can- breathe a wholefome air. 


Then, ‘as to Happinefs, from his defcription of her, one would 
take'her to be the Re€tor of a good fat living in the country, for he 
tells you, that fhe 
| regards not refidence. 


But read a little farther, and you would take her for Dick the Oftler, 
at the’; White Hart, as this Poet declares, that fhe 


Embraces Peg 








This, however, is not the cafe; for fhe is neither Dick nor the Doc. 
tor, but an arrant Whore: as will be proved in the fequel, 


Embraces Pegefhakes hands with honeft John, 
And values not what bed fhe lies upon. 


Our judicious Bard has certainly no miftaken idea of this fame Hap: 


pinefs, notwithitanding thefe feeming inconfiltencies, for he con* 
cludes that a good dinner is very effential to it: 


Much real joy have I in focial. treat, 


In the next place, ‘he is fo obliging as to inform us of his amufe- 
ments, and to tell us how he employs his time: *’He miakes verfes, 


you may be ture; and this hecalls /eeking the Mufe; but this only 


when he is in the right cue for it: 


If ‘happy thoughts arofe, I'd feek the Mufe. . 
Delighting chiefly in the moral page : ! 
But who, alas! efcapes the Critic’s rage ! 





Sly Rogue!. Do ‘you obferve the dath, Reader, atthe beginning of 
the laitline ? Depend ‘omit, thete is fomething about Critics in that 
dath, Bat; poor man! ‘he is quite aneafy about’a little matter of 
fame. Hear how pitifully he complains, 


How. very few allow.a little fame! 


Alas!_ it grieveth us to the heart. that there fhould, be fuch, niggarly 
cruel Critics. 

But‘ho! what’s here? the man has changed his note.-- looking 
how far it was to the end of his poém, we found oe laments in quite 
a different fain.’ Hear him: “it, ! Me 


] bid dchance to the breath of Fame. ~ 


Does he fo? Is this the fuppliant: Wight’ that was fo Jately' whining 
for alittle fame? Surely there is-no faith, no truth insman !———We 
did 
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did intend to give a miore ample account of this Requeft, and-to allow 
the’ Author: as’ mach fame as we. could poffibly afford him; but now 
we are quite’at a lofs what to fay for him; and thall here;take leave of 
aman,’ on whofe word, we find, there is no placing any depeadance, 


d 2 
Art. 7. The Royal Favourite; a Poem. ato. 6d. Piaale® 


Servile adulation of the King; fawning flattery for Lord Bute; 
who mutt havea ttrong ftomach, if fuch a rank mefs does not turn it. 


Art. 8. An Ode to Lord B***, on the Peace. By the Author 
of the Minifter of State, aSatire*. 4to. 6d. Howard. 


We muft now expect to fee a legion of literary Semproniufes ftart 
up, and rend their brazen throats in bawling at the Peace-makers ; 
this tongue-doughty Genius is the firft to cy avock! and Ipt flip the 
digs of paper war. ** Seize him! Satire!” cries the raging Verfi- 
fier :---“* Seize him! Carrington!” replies the gall’d Statefman. 
And Carrington + isa potent Maftif, againft whom the little yelping 
Curs of Grubeftreet. have never yet been able to itand. Many of them 
has he dragged into his kennel, and there filenced them fo effeftu- 
ally, that they have never been heard to bark, or growl, or fnacl 
afterwards. 


* See Art. 23, of our laft Month's Catalogue. 

+ The Meflenger ufually employed by the charitable Secretaries of 
State, to provide lodgings for lucklefs Authors, who, perhaps, are 
unable to procure any for themfelves. 


PoLiTICAL. 


Art. 9. An Impartial Enquiry into the Right of the French 
King tothe Territory Weft of the great River Miffifippi in North 
America, not ceded by the Preliminaries; including a fummary 
Account of that River, and the Country adjacent; with a fbort 
Detail of the Advantages it poffeffes, its native Commodities, 
and how far they might be improved to the Advantage of the 
Britifh Commerce. Comprebendidg a Vindication of the Englifp 
Claim ta that whole Continent, from authentic Records, and in- 
difputable biftorical Fatts; and particular Direétions to Navi- 
gators for entering the fovéral Mouths of that important River. 
$vo. 18. Nicoll. 


..This pamphlet revives the antiquated-and long-neglefed claims, 
ef all the country weftward from our Colonies on the Continent of 
America, to the South Sea; founded on the right of- prior difcovery. 
For our part, we do not fee the ufe of this enquiry; unlefs it-be to 


-infinuate to the French, that tho’ at prefent we agree to leave them 


in poffeffion of the ‘country weft.of the’ Miffifippi, we fhall do fo no 
longer than till an opportunity offers for depriving them of it. We 
4 fhould 
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fhould certainly be the laft people to lay any foundation for jealoufies 
and furmifes of this kind; as we may, be.certain. the French wilh, be 
ready-enough to catch at any thing,.to. juftify, their encroachments, 
wher they.are in condition to make any. As to the directions here 
given for navigating the Miffifippi,: we have only-to fay, that we ho 

no Navigator will go unprovided with much better inftructions. 


Art. 10. An, hiflorical Account of the naval Power of ny 
from its firft Foundation to the prefent Time. With a State of 
the Englh Fifheries at Newfoundland, for a hundred and fifty 
years paft, And various Computations, Obfervations, Sc. pro- 
per.to be confidered at this decifive jun€iure. To which is add- 
ed, A Narrative of the Proceedings of the French at New- 
foundland, from the Reign of King-Charles the firft; to 
the Reign of Queen Anne; fhewing what Meafures were 
taken on the Part of England, during that Interval, in re- 
lation tothe faid. French Proceedings, &c.—Firft printed 
in the. year 1712, and now. re-printed for general Informa- 
tion... By J.. Maflie. 4to. 1s. Payne. . 


This account, fays Mr. Mafhie, ** would have been publifhed laft 
winter, if the detention of near two thoufand pounds which are due 
to me, had not then kept it out of my power tocontinue writing and 
publifhing at my ownexpence, as I have for near fix years, whatever 
{ thought might contribate to promote the true and reciprocal inte- 
refts of the King and People of Great Britain; and I muft leave the 
public to account for the faid detention, either by’ Britith or French 
reafons, as they fhall judge moft proper, until I find it neceflary to 
point out the man.” 

What a pity itis, when true Patriots are fo fcarce, they fhould be 
fo fhamefully ill-treated! Thus it is that thefe artful people the 
French, by: bribing the knavifh, and Rarving: the ,honeft part’of our 
political Watchmen, find means to put them all to filence; while they 
make a prey of the commonwealth! Who- knows but-the publica- 
tion of this pamphlet laft winter, might have prevented the Prelimi- 
naries being fignéd, and have made itappear, to Mr. Maflie’s withes, 
that we are a people not doomed to defiruction! And what. hath that 
mar.to anfwer for, who was the caufe of the detention of the mo- 
ney,.and confequently of the delay of fo important a publication ! 
By its prefent appearance, however, it isnatural enough to conclude, 
that Mr. Maffie has, at laft, got the money: if fo, this may poflibly, 
in part, fatisfy him ; but what reparation is this to the injury done 
to the nation? For, alas! our Atthor’s compdtations-and obferya- 
tions come-too late ; and we are -out.of our calculation, if the defi- 
nitive: treaty do: not praceed exactly in the: fame manner as if this 
pamphiet‘had never-been publithed. As Mr. Maffie, therefore,. can 
have no hopes of turning his arithmetic.to-account, by a continuance 
of ‘the war, we would recommend to his .confideration, whether it 
wouldinot be proper for him to -join dis forces with Jacob Henriques, 
in 
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in order to prolong the continuance of the peace: old Jacob is fome- 
what deficient inthe haut caleul; fo that, with the afiiitance of Mr. 
Maflie’s talents, he may probably extend his term of ninety nine, to 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and poflibly to the indefinice 
term projected by the Abbe St. Pierre. k 
mmr-k 


Art. u&& One more Letter to the People of England, By theis 
old Friend. 8vo. 1s..6d. Pridden, «7s oo 


A mere declamatory repetition of futile coffee houfe talk, about 
the Preliminaries ofthe Peace. By the title-page, and the manner 
in which this pamphlet has been puffed in the news- papers, it appears 
that the Editor intended to impofe it on the public, as the work. of 
an Author who has long ago had reafon to be heartily fick of -writing 
Letters to the People of England. It matters, however, very litue, 
who is the Author of fach an incoherent rhapfody. ' 9° 


Art. 12. RefleEtians on the Peace. 8vo. 1s. | Kearfly. 


This Refle&tor is a mighty pretender to candour, decency, and mo- 
deration; affuring-us, that ‘* we are a happy people, knew: we our 
own felicity; happy in power, in reputation, in éuxem plenty, and 
in peace—a peace, which, to fum up all, is the bett thet kingdoms 
ever experienced.” Nay, this very polite and placid Politician takes 
upon him to afiirm the terms of it to be adequate to our conquetts : 
he labours this point, however, rather by declamation than argument. 
This Writer, wndeed, appears to usa very fingular charaéter ; his 
florid defcriptions, the quaintnefs of his ftyle, and. the. puerility of 
his fentiments, betraying that formality and affeftation which, we 
conceive, enter into the compound of a Coxcomb in politics, $° 


Art..13. Reafons why Lord **** fhould be made a public. Ex- 
Addreffed to every free-born Englifoman. To which is 

fubjoined, an authentic Extraé of the Preliminaries, figned the 
3d of November, 1762, at Fontainbleau; with fome compa- 


rative Remarks between them-and the Terms offered by France 
laft Year. 8vo. ‘1s. Burnet. , 


This wretched Rea/oner pretends to be ironical, but hath. not art 
enough to fupport his:pretenfions thro’ a fingle page: his hard fea- 
tures are preiently feen through the mafk he ailumes ; which, before 
the conclnfion of his performance, fairly drops off his face. The 
popular clamour being, at prefent, loud againit his favourite party, 
he affeéts to treat, what-he calls, the great and the little. mob, with a 
contempt which the people of England are not accultomed to.put up 
with.. King Charles, he fays, was only: ‘* brought stehodlacles be- 
caufe€ romwell had -the cunning to get the people on his fide.—Bynag 
was fhot for eating the French fleet; and. the Governor of, Minerca 
created a Lord, for giving up the ifland in a very. defenfible fituation, 
This was all operated by the voiceof clamour: had the fhout been 
given 
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Eo againit Cromwell, he would, in all likelihood, have been 
an Ufurper; and Charles‘been left quietly to enjoy his 
Crown’: had’ Byng had the addrefs to get the mob on his fid-, 
Bl—++—"s ftting might, ‘in all probability, been of another colour ; 
rg Admiral been adored on fign-pofts, inftead of hanged in 
oy.” | | Pies 
We leave our Readers to determine whether this Writer can have 
any jut pretenfions to candour. That both the great and little vul- 
gar-are undiftinguifhing and capricious enough, is true; but whena 
whole people err, itis generally through inadvertance or mifiaforma- 
tion’: but this Writer’s ignorance mult be confummate, indeed, if 
he fees things in the light in which he reprefents them. or 


Art. 14. 4 full clear, and fuccin& Difcuffion of the Prelim:- 
nary Articles of Peace, as publifbed by Authority. Mo/t bum- 
‘bly fubmitted to the King, the Senate, and the Pesple. By an 
eminent Citizen.: 4to. 1s. Williams. 


The Preliminaries of Peace are here canvafled in the true fpirit of 

a cavilling Barrifter, or petty-fogging Attorney. Of what eminence 

‘the Writer may be, in the city, we khow not; but we will venture 

to fay, notwithftanding that sapeninn fagacity which he hath here 

fhewn.in difcuffing the terms of peace, he will never be very emi- 
nent among the Politicians at the other end of the town, 4 
s 


Art..15. 4 Letter from Fonathan’s tothe Treafury. 4to. 18. 
Burnet. 


A fhrewd defence of the Preliminaries, written in a fpitited and 
confiftent ftrain of irony; the affetted défign of the Letter- Writer 
being to prove the peace avery bad, or, at lealt, a very prema- . 
ture and unfeafonable one; becaufe deftrudtive, in its con‘equences, 
to the Stockjobbers, &c. in the Alley. 

‘* Had it nat been better, fays he, that another campaign thould 
have taken place? ‘Twenty millions more had been raifed for the 
enfuing year ;—we might then have “had the fingering of a little, 
for jobs, commiflions, contraéts, advance-money, bulls, bears, good 
news, and bad news, peace and war, Serip above and undér par, 
for one year ntore. Oar harveft is at an ; and if thofe who.are 
lofers have a right to complain, we certainly have the jutteft. to 
oo aon with the Preliminaries, rail at the M————r, and the 

enipotentiary. : 

‘¢, We do not here forget, it was found policy to extricate the King 
of Portugal, and his dominions, from their prefent difficu'ties, as 
otherwife there mutt inevitably have been a ftagnation of fpec.e, con- 
frdermag the continual drains we haveshad upoa us for rds of fix 
years from -Germany ; and more-efpecially as our trade was 
ieee the war. ae could wt mae te contrived 
to make’a’ feparate ween Portugal Spain, without put- 
ting an end-to this piorious war, by which we have-reaped fo much 
« Rav. Dec, 1762, Gg honour, 
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honour, and I might add treafure? . Thofe who were under appre- 
henfions that our good fortune might be reverfed, and that fooner or 
later the French and Spaniards might have made fome defperate at- 


‘tempt-upon us here at home, never confider what.a fine effet that 
- would have had in. the Aliey, after Stocks were rofe to the utmoft. 


We fhould have had them down to forty, and a week’s uproar would 


‘have made every man of us. Thus, you fee, Mr. Treafury, we do 


not find fault for railing fake (tho’ totell the truth, there is a terrible 


‘roaring of bulls and bears); we have jut grounds for our com- 
_ plaints.” 


By this ffecimen our Readers alfo will fee, that there is a wide dif. 
ference between raillery and argument. and, at the fame time, .how 
eafy it is for men of {prightly talents, to put a new face on trite 


fubjects. pe ¢ 
: ; ? 
Art. 16,.The Sentiments of an impartial Member of Parliament 


upon the two following Queftions ; 1. Whether Great Britain 
ought to be dsfirous of a Peace f the prefent Situation Ff her 
Affairs? 2. What Sort of a Peace Great Britain has Reafon 
toexpect? 8vo. 1s. Becket. 


This impartial, di/paffienate, upright, and bone? Politician. deter- 


‘mines the firft queition in the afirmative: his reafons, however, are 


far from being fo fatisfactory as we could with. . That many good 
reafons may be given why Great Britain fhould, be defirous of a 
Peace, is certainly true; and, perhaps, fome of them. much, beter 
than any of thofe which are contained in this pamphlet before us. 
We do not think, however, that this Writer hath obviated every ob- 
jection which may offer on the other fide of the queftion; while, at 
the fame time, he hath weakened his own arguments, like many 
other Party-Writers, by endeavouring to prove too much. His ex- 
‘travagant encomiums on a certain diftinguifhed Nobleman, and his 
adoration of the immen/e abilities of our gracious Sovereign, betray 


, aif0,,in our opinion, both a partiality and a fervility highly unbe- 


coming an unbiafled and fenfible Englifhman. pe 
e 


Ast. 17. AView of the prefent State of public Affairs, in a plain 
. Dialogue between Prejudice and Reajon. 4to. 1s. Coote. 


Mr. Prejudice raves againft Lord Bute and the Peace. Mrs: Rea- 
fon takes the other fide of the queftion. In fuch a difpute, ‘it would 
be.a thame for Prejudice to get the better of Reafon. ‘Accordingly 
the lattef Obtains aneafy and compleat victory ; the trophies of which 


our Keaders will naturally fuppofe to be laid at his Lordthip’s feet. 
Art. 18. The Provifions made by the Treaties of Utrecht, &c. { fe- 


-.. parating Spain for ever from France, and for preventing France 
~ fram. enjoying. @ny Jeparate exclufive’ Commerce with the Spanifh 
. Dominions in.Amerua, Se, 4to. Od. Baker, 


This 
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This little colleGtion was made before the publication of the Preli- 
minaries. The Author being uncertain of their tenor; and what 
provifions they might contain ‘for counter-working the late Family 

Compaét between France and Spain, ‘thought it ‘expettient to lay be- 
fore the public the provifions made by the Treaty of Utrecht, for 
feparating France from Spain, confitmed by that of Aix-la*Chapelle : 
‘hoping that thofe who ** condué the prefent negaciatidns will take 
effectual care for renewing, ftrengthening, and preferving thofe pro- 
vifions, in their full extent. 

After all, what are treaties >—If Sitnal care could be taken for 
the due execution and permanent cbfervation of them, it would be 

fomething’: but fatal experience fhews that the moft folemn treaties 
_are, indeed, regarded only as mere matter of ceremony ationg 
Princes. -When they are difpofed to draw the fword, they do it with 
@ formality called, a Declaration; and when they have a mind to 
fheath it again, they’ have another formality called a Trea of Peace. 
And, accordingly, as matters- of ceremony fhould be, they are al- 
‘ways regarded as indifferent things, to be eftablifhed, aliered, or an- 
nulled, at pleafure. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter addreffed to the Right Hon. William Beckford, 
Efq; Lord Mayor, concerning Lord Bute and a Peace.  8vo. 
6 de Scott. 


A dull and ftupid encomium on the Earl of Bute. By the flyle, 
“it fhould feem to have been written by his Lordthip’s Shoe-cleaner. 


Art..20, Punch’s Politics ; in feveral Dialogues between bim and 
bis Acquaintance. 8vo. 18. 6d. Nicoll. 


An odd medley of a low’kind of humour, and vulgar declama- 
tion ; fuch as might, indeed, pafs well enough at Bartledom feir, 


as Mafter Punch, in ore of thefe Dialogues, calls it. ‘This wifé per- ~ 


formance appears to have been written. before the figning ofthe Pre- 
liminaries was known here ; ‘fo that it now comes the #:y after the 
Fair; infifting on our vigoroufly purfuing the war—tilj neither French- 
man nor Spaniard, nor any one elfe, hall dare tolook Jack Englith 
‘in the face, As to the King of Portugal, the’ greateft pact of this 
pamphlet is employed in fetting forth a progect for eftablifhing a new 
kingdom for him in the Brazils,—in cafethe Spaniards thou drive 
him out of Europe. But thanks to his fuccefsfal allies, his moft 
Faithful Majefty has no prefent occafion to adopt this {cheme, how- 
ever expedient it might .have béén found, had the war .continued, 
and his enemies prevailed againft him, to the extent of their wishes. 


Art. 21. The true-born_ Englifhman’s unmeafed Battery : Cone 
taining Remarks on the Goreng pny of Peace, grounded 
upon undeniable Faéts, forwins the fatal Tendency of Srenting 
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the Frinch aFifbiry, dnd.refloring our mofi important Conque/fis. 
8vo.° rs. 6d. Hunt. ) 


‘The battery, here evetted to demolifh the peace, is not a formi- 
dable one. Me Author being a very forry Engineer, his retharks 
may be foon difmounted ;—not a fingle atgument has he brought to 
play Ma the Preliminaries, which the political Cobler of Cripple- 
gate would not eafily {pike up with his tobacco-ftopper. 


Ast, 22. A Letter from the Cocoa-Tree to the Country-Gentlemen. 
7 gto, 6d. Nicoll. | 


On. the firft appearance of this alarming epiftle, fome people were 
filled with terrible apprehenfions. Formerly the cry was, the Churth 
43 in danger! but now the K—g is in danger / was the dreadful found 
that rung. in many a loyal ear for a Tew days; till ufe rendéring it 
familjar, and no real caufe for the clamour appearing, it accordingly 
cealed to produce the effeét intended, and the frightful alarm-bell 
was foon regarded only as a founding brafs or a tinkling eymbal. 

The import of the outcry was this, ‘* An oppofition is formmg ! 
could I-think- it perfe&tly decent,—I would call it a formed defign 
‘againft his majelty’s independance, afd liberty in exercifmg the inoft 
conftitutional prerogatives of his crown. The declared and avowed 
intention of the great perfons engaged in it, is to command the-pre- 
fent.reign,. and dictate to their fovereign ; umb/y to inform him, ‘to 
whom _ fhall give, not only the direction of the public affairs, but 
even his private affection and efteem.” 

We were farther told, that two noble perfons, and a third ftill 
more noble, had declared themfelves the patrons and Teaders“of this 
oppofition; and after- mentioning the -fabjects of ‘theit complaint, 
(wiz. that the Tories * are received into places of truft and profit, 
aod that peace was in greater favour at court than War) ‘their idefitity 
is thus plainly pointed out. “* But, in truth, what do they pra- 
pofe ? That one of them fhould indulge his natural difpofition, and 
pleafe hitnfelf with the hopes of finding his account in tumults and 
confufion ; In, parliamentary difpates, and the riots of elections, ‘is 
Nothing wonderfy]l. They may recal a momentary youth, and brine 
back to his imaginasion thofe illuftrious {cenes, in which he firft difplay= 
‘ed his political abilities, Fxperience then taaght him the value of thofe 
aétive virtues, and habitude has confirmed. him in his :ood opinion 
of their merit. Even age, and its unavoidable infirmities, have not 
convinced him of the breach'ef charaéter, in engaging again in the 
contefts of ambition with people, who are only entering on this bufy 
tumultuous {cene. I do not: mean\o blame, and I fhall not prefirme 
to pity him. ‘Whoever has not in himfelf, and his own under- 
ftanding, the refources of retirement agd felf-enjoyment, is allowed 
to go. abroad, at whatever indecent hour, for amafement and diffipa- 





_ ® Thus reviving. (according to ous Author) thofe unhappy diftin@ions un- 
vder-which our fathers were enlifted, arffengaged in almoft civil war. 
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tion. His age, however, might juftly ftartle the moft fangujne 
fpirits, that found their future hopes of ambition upon a life of more 
than threefCore and ten. But fome gentlemen, furely influenced, 
rather by a principle of gratitude, than any reafopable appearance of 
his fuccefs in this defperate proje@, have refigned their employments, 
ufeful at leaft, if not abfolutely neceffary to their economy, What 
have they to expe& from a life of feventy years, animated by the 
short and wafting vigour of the rage of faction, and an unnatufal am- 
bition ?? . , ; , 

The Writer then goes on to mention the fecond perfon in this for- 
midable triumvirate, ‘* The seconp noble perfon,” fays he, ** is 
of fo different a charafter; fo natural!y an enemy to violent and pre- 
cipitate councils, that it is amazing, by what influences he could be 
wrought to engage in the prefent fyitem of oppofition, He certajaly 
does not forefee the unhappy confequences, into which he will’ ung. 
voidably, and without a poffibility of tie p be’ léd by thefe en- 
gagements. He, who loves his country, and reveres the'conftitation, 
is expofing them both to certain confufion, and, at lealt, probable 
diftrefs. ‘There is another circumftance, with regard to this noble 
Perfon, not a little fingular. With all affection and reverence for his 
Majefty, he is entering into league and amity with a party, ‘who are 
determined. to dittrefs his meafures, ‘and infu!t his adminiftration, 

“* It is wholly foreign to the defign of this letter, to inquire into 
the circumftances, either of his refignation or difmiffion. “I hope, 
however, he does not think it the right of fubjeéts, only, to réefent, 
and that princes are to be infenfible to thé neglest of daty, and’ the 
indecent behaviour of their fervants. But if the noble perfor founds 
his oppofition upon the indignity, whether real or fuppoféd, “with 
which he has been treated, where fhall we fix our ideas of ‘virtue, 
particularly that firft of virtues, the love of our country, when a man 
fhall dare-to avow his private refentment, as a jaftifiable Teafon for 
his oppofing publick meafures ? Upon this plea, the late Lord“Boling- 
broke has juttified his entering into the fervice of the Pretender; and 
his leaving it. ‘‘ But an ancient family is d fhondured by fach an in- 
dignity.” What right has any man to plead the merit and fervicés of 
bis anceftors, who has himfelf deviated from that line of ‘conduét, 
which they thought duty to their Sovereign? ’ | 

«« But, as Iconceive, we are deeply interefted in the conduét' of 
this noble Perfon, We are therefore authorifed to inquire ifito the 
motives of it, and I think ‘we may rely upon the following aécount. 
He had early in life conceived fome very exalted notions of the rights 
of whiggifm to direct the adminiftration, and to govern the Sovereign. 
He therefore could no longer hold an employment, by which héwas 
obliged to the mortification of feeing the Tories, /ight hateful, fight 
tormenting / received at court, upon equal terms of grace and favour 
with other fubjects, in proportion to their perfonal merit, their bitth 
and fortune. He was fometimes obliged by his office to introduce 
them to.the Royal Prefence,” | 

Our Apthor having thus, with his fofteft pencil, fketched the D— 
of D re’s picture, he refumes the harfh one with which he 
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had fo roughly figured out that of the poor D of N , 

and now dafhes away a grim-vifaged Saracen’s head, with fome pe- 

“ traits in it, defigned to make it pafs for that of the D of 
nanedry ; 

‘* The tuirp noble Perfon,” fays he, “ feels it a matter worthy 














of his indignation, that his Sovereign will not again enter into his 


nonage, and fubmit himfelf to a fecond pupillage. He would gain 
by force that power, with which neither the wifdom of his royal 
Father, nor the apprehenfions of the people, would intruft him in 
the year 1751. But of what injuries does he complain? He has 
been treated, during the prefent reign, and more efpecially during 
the prefent adminiitration, with every diftinction due to his Paik 
and relation to the crown. Even ia the Jateft inftance. When’ 
a plan was formed by the miniftry for the reduétion of the 
Havanna, ‘it was immediately fent tc’ him for his approbation. 
The commander in chief was appointed according to his ‘nomi- 
nation. Every thing he. afked, in order to fecure the fuccefs of 
the expedition, was inftantly complied with. ‘1 he vigour of the mi- 
niftry feemed to fecond his demands. Never were any treops better 
appointed. Upon: what pretence of complaint, therefore, can He 
enter into an unnatural alliance in oppofition: to the interefts of his 
own family ? What views of future power can tempt Him to join’ 
with a man, whom he moft fincesely detefts, to diftrefs the crown, 
to which he is fo nearly related? Is it Agrip pina’s impotence of am- 
bition, 20 /edi, guia non regnaret? Docs he confider himfelf a Prince 
of the blood; ‘and is this his proper condu€t? Does he acknowledge 
himielf a fubjeét, and is this his proof of duty to his Sovereign ? 
But, in trath, he is as much a fubject to the crown, and, in all hu- 
than probability, as far removed from the throne, as any private 
gentleman in England. Oliver Cromwell indeed rofe to the tyranny 
of his country, asa private gentleman, and Richard the third, as an 
uncle. 

* We have often been reproached with our apprehenfions of mi- 
litary power. Whether thoie apprehenfions were in themfelves juft, 
Ordiot, we certainly were juftified, in being watchful) to repel even a 
poffible danger, fo formidable, indeed fo fatal, to the liberty of our 
country. It is wifdom. :o forefee fuch danger ; it is courage to meet 
it in its approach ; it is Our duty to die or to repel it. -But now, what 
will they, who ufed to impute our fears to us as crimes ; what wil 
they fay now? when the profeffion of the oppofition is to govern the 
King abfolutely ; when the leader of that oppofition is a military 
Jeader, who has hardly any other ideas of government, than what he 
learned in the German difcipline, which our foldiers, unufed to fuch 
feverity, fuch cruelty, fo fenfibly felt, and fo loudly refented. If 
this man comes into power by violence, he muft maintain it by vio- 
lence, Yet when he places himfelf at the head of fattion, every 
officer, who has a feat m parliar-ent, ‘and joins under fuch a leader, 
in fuch a caufe, muft give us very ferious apprehenfions. We cannot 
look wpon fych 2 member of parliament, as a man merely following 
his own op!ion im civil matters: whenever he fucceeds, he becothes 
an initrument to opprefs the liberry of a free people, But when this 
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commander in chief both of the King and army.thall: pour. abroadthis 
{pirit upon the foldiery-———'The , unhappy. Roman, upon whom 
Sylla either forgot, or neglefed to. fmile, was butchered by his 
uards.” , : a 
, Having thus, in our moft fincere opinion, grofsly mifreprefented as 
honeft a man as ever was vilified, he ana to mention a cerjain 
very popular and’ right’ honourable gentleman, of whofe influence 
thefe. dangerous ringleaders may find means to avail themfelves, in 
order to carry their fchemes into. execution. Thus, he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ three or four families have formed an oppofition, that dare’s 
to threaten arid infule their Sovereign. They have affumed to them- 
felves, as moft honourable, the no longer exifting title of whigs; 
they have given to us, country-gentlemen, as molt ignominious, the 
no longer exiting name of tories.” 
We do not think it worth while to trouble our Readers with any 
remarks, on this well-written though invidious pamphlet; but proceed 
to take notice of the pieces to which it hath given birth. ’ 








Art..23. 4 Letter to the Whigs, with fome Remarks on a Letter 
tothe Tories. gto. 6d. Nicoll. 


Apprehenfive that the fire of party may poffibly be re-kindled by 
the revival of thofe low, exploded terms, Whig and‘Tory, it is with 
concern we have feen them of late fo much ufed by our political wri-+ 
ters. .It is fervile and fcandalous for free-men to rank themfelves 
under fuch vile, unmeaning, or worfe than unmeaning denominations ! 
Away with them to Paris or to Rome, where, to be the flaves of 
flaves, is the humiliating birthright of the wretched natives ! 

The Author of this pamphlet, however, appears in the character 
of a Moderator. He profeffes himfelf a whig, but he refents not the 
inflammatory defign of the Letter to the Tories, which is.the fubjeét 
of the foregoing article; which we think every honeft Englifiman 
ought to refent, until the Author of that extraordinary pamphlet fhall 
have demonftrated the reality of the iniquitous project which he 
charges upon the three noble perfonages. All that this conciliatory 
Writer contends for, is (what, indeed, every wife man, every “true 
friend to his country, will acquiefce in) that there fhall be no conten 
tion, #. e. that the Whigs and Tories fhould -unite, and thereby fecond 
the endeavours of our young monarch, for promoting the usiiverial hap- 
pinefs of his people. This, no doubt, were a con/ummation devoutly 
to be wifh’d: notwithianding our beft politicians are agreed, that the 
liberty of the fubje& is never fo much in danger as when no danger is 
fufpected, . To which we fhall be bold to add, without exprefling or 
feeling any apprehenfions with regard to the difpofition or conduct of 
the reigning Prince, that all admuniltrations of government naturally 
tend onrk Defpotifm; that Liberty is an ineflimable jewel, which 
we can never be too watchful in guarding and defending ;- and that 
having no right to relinguifh it, if we were fo inclined, it is our in- 
difpenfible duty to fee it a cc and inviolate ‘to our pafte- 
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rity.—-** Renancer a fa liberté eft rononcer @ fa qualité 2 homme, aux 
droits del? humanité, mime & fes devoirs.” Rousseau Contraa focial, 


Art. 24. Anu Addrefs to the Cocoa-Tree, from a Whig. sto. 
1s. Kearfly. a} 


Ia this well-written performance, in which fpirit and decency are 
ha pily united, the Author fmartly rallies the ‘Tories, on account of 
the Epil from their friend at the Cocoa-Tree, their fuppoled afcen- 
dancy at court, and their attachment to the prefent miniltry. As to 
the grand occafion of this controverfy, (the complaint, that an oppo- 
fition is forming againft the meafures of government, which is con- 
ftrued into a defipn againft his Majelty’s independency and prerogative, 
thofe darling objets of a party which has been lately thought extiné, 
in this kingdom at leaft) our Author does not deny the reality of fuch 
an oppofition, but he differs from the Cocoa- tree Letter-writer, in at- 
tributing the whole of it to ** three very great names,”’ that is his 
expreflion. According to him, the factis, ‘* That the prefent oppo- 
fition is known to fpread through the whole kingdom,—and exifted in 
the minds of the people before the firft of the three great perfons re- 
tired from bufines, before the fecond was banifhed from C---rt, and 
before it was faggelted that the third would openly patronize the 
caufe, which has been the fupport of his illuftrious houfe on the 
throne.”’ 

This general, and, according to our Author, national oppofition, 
he endeavours to eftablith on the people's diflike of the FavouriTE 
[Tory] Minifter, on whofe unpopularity he largely and feverely, ex- 
pitiates through the greateit part of his Epiftle; endeavouring, from 
that circumftance and fome others, to fhew the favourite’s total dif- 
qualification for the enjoyment of that influence je is {aid to have ac- 
quired atthe helm. The Tory maxim, ‘‘ That the King having 2 
right to appoint his minifters, the people have no right to oppofe 
them,” he very fenfibly controverts, and extraéts a different doctrine 
from, Whig principles, wiz. “ That if a Minilter’s pretenfion’ to 
power be not: natural, carflitutional, gently afferted, and ‘generally ade 
mitted, the prerogative of the crown can be no fhelter from:the 
warmeft oppofition which a free people may conftitutionally form 
againft fuch a minifter.” This, he adds, ** has been’ invariably the 
doftrine of Wurecism';-and an oppofition is forming againft the 
prefent M——-s, upon no other motive, than that he is fuppofed to 
be defeétive in each of thofe qualifications ;” which he undertakes to 
evince ; and has, inour opinion, faid more to the purpofe than will 
be eafily anfwered, to the equal fatisfaction of the impartial reader, 
whether South-Briton or North-Briton.- He concludes with 
fome ftrong aad manly affertions of the nobie and genuine principles 
of Whiggi/m, [Oh! that we had a nobler denomination for them! ] 
and takes his leave of his readers with a declaration, by which we 
hope every true Briton will for ever abide,—*‘* Under this royal fa- 
mily alone, we are fully convinced, we cas live free; and under - 
roya 
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royal family, we are fully refolved, we wity, live EREB ¥,*--~ While 
we continue in this perfuafion, and fteadily adhere to this refojution, 
there can be little reafon to fear the accomplifiment of p Fleets 
wood’s melancholy prelage, which our Author has prefixed, . way 
of motto, to his pamphlet, qx, * From the natural tendency of 
feveral principles and praétices, that have of late been ftudioufly. re. 
vived, and from what has followed thereupon, 1 could not hélp b 
fearing and prefaging, that the(e nations would fome time’ or.oxh 
fatl into the way of all other nations, and /of their liberty,” art 


© Thefe words are faid to have been the conclufion of a proteft formerly 
made in a certain great affembly, ‘hake 


Art..25.. 4 Letter from Arthut’s to the Cocoa-Tree, in Anfiver 
to the. Letter from thence ta the Country-Gentleman, 4to, 
1s. . Morgan. st eit 1) eR 


The puny effort of fome boy-politician, who not bein himfelf 
very deep.in the fubje&t, has filled up his mfignifican: pamphlet with 
extracts from Rapin’s hiftory. ) 


Art. 26. 4 Derbyfhire Gentleman's Anfwer to the Letter frum 
the Cocoa-Tree. 8vo. 6d. Moore. ’ 


The Derbvfhire gentleman knows no more of the matter than the 
little pamphlet-{pinner. at Arthur’s. Both, however, talksin a tone 
of vaft importance about their patrioiic fpirit, their whig-principles 
their loyalty to the houfe of Hanover, and. their unconquerable aver. 
fion to favrurites;.an averfion which, in all probability, would be 
radically cured, by creating the Derbythire gentleman a tide-waiter, 
and making the induitrigus Politician at Arthur's an excifeman, - 


MIscRELLANEOUS © et &,: 

Art. 27. The Reverie: Or a Flight to thé Paradife of Pools. 

By-the Editor of the Adventures of a Guinea.’ 12mo, 
2 vols. 6s. Becket. | 4] 


A number of public charaéters and tranfa&ions are hete defcribed 
and narrated, in that animated, but inelegant, ftyle and maziner, 
which is peculiar to the Author of the Adventures: of a’ Guinea. 
We do not charge it on a malignancy of difpofition, that fome'men 
are fond of placing every thing in the wortt light ;- perhaps fuch a 
method of taking a view of human nature, may fometimes have its 
ufe. We would advife the Reader, however, to beware- of formin 
injurious notions of perfons and faéts, on the authority of fack 
Writers ; fince he might as well take the chataéters \and ations of 
anctent Heroes and Heroines from the novels of Caffandra antiCteo- 
patra, as thofe of our modern ones from the reprefentations of this 
Author. Like thofe ungraceful Painters who-bave an admizable hand 
at an ugly likenefs, this Writer hits off the wart on the cheek, the 
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{guint of.the eye, and the pimple of the nofe, to perfedtion. He 
appears, indeed, to have no tafte or idea of the seautiful, either in 
fiyle, chara&ter, ordefign: both the {cenes and perfonages exhibited 
in this'performance being, in general, the groffeit dawbings we re- 
member to have feen. Macheath, in the Beggars Opera, is a Gen- 
tleman in ‘comparifon to our Author’s King of Praffias and the Em- 
prefs Queen is but a copy of Flanders Moll or the German Prince/;. 
Madam Pompadour may, indeed, for ought we know, be a fecond 
Jenny Diver; the Emperor little better than a Squire Sullen, a cer- 
tain Prince a Captain Bobadil, and another a Mafler Stephen ; but we 
doubt of our Author’s authority for exhibiting them in fuch a light ; 
nor do we conceive, from the tenor of his work, that he hath been 
let far into the fecrets of the great and polite world : the news-papers, 
and his own imagination, appearing to be his greateft authorities, 


) ot K-n-k 
Art. 28. Letters from Sophia te Mira: Containing the 7} i 
tures of a Lady. 12mo0. 3s. Dodfley. 


Tho’ Sophia pretends to be a Lady of family and fortune, fhe ap- 
pears, by the manner of writing, to have been little. ufed.to good 
company, or polite converfation ; and her fentiments are well «duited 
to the flatternly ityle in which they are cloathed: HO: DA en 

We are ufually tender of the productions of a female pen; but, 
in truth, the number of Authorefes hath of late fo confiderably in- 
creafed;: that we aye fomewhat apprehenfive left our very Cook- 
wenches fhould be infefted with the Cacoethes Scribeedi, and’ think 
themiclves above the vulgar employment of. mixing a padding, or 
rolling a ipye-croft.——=It feems high time, therefore, to deal plainly 
with the fex, im order, as far as the influence of the Review’ may 
extend, to prevent them ftom growing equally ridiculous with thofé 
pitiful male-Scribless; who-have fo.plentifully ftocked the Circulating 
Libraries with Adventures, Familiar Letters, and Novels :—and, if ~ 
pofiible, to convince them, that every woman who has learnt to fpell, 
is not a Cockburn; a Jones, a Carter, ora Lennox. . ‘iar, 
~ ‘To thew how far this good Lady, Sophia, is qualified to figure in 
the republic of letters, we need only cite the following thort paflage, 
which,. for liberality of fentiment, and propriety of éxpreflion, is 
not cafily to be matched. : 

‘* Tam forry tofay, thereare fome giddy, and inconfiderate youths, 
who make. it their conftant practice to fcoff at old age, and make a 
jeft.of. all human‘imperfe&tions. This they think gives them an air 
of gaiety, and becomes their youth.”” [So far is well-enough; ‘but 
mark what follows] ‘* But, poor miftaken fouls! they not only ex- 
cite the contempt of all humane well-difpofed people, but defervedly 
draw down the wrath.of Almighty God;. who being all geodve/s, 
clemency, and mercy. bimlelf, will mott affuredly punivd with everiafting 
darknefs, thofe of a different way of thinking” 

Sophia gives us this blundering denuaciation of the dreadful 
qwrath of a Being all goo/m/s and merey, asa {pecimen of her "‘ ten- 
dernefs of heart” sendern/s with a vengeauce ! We are really 
iorry 
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forry to fee the refpectable buft of the elegant Tally - difgraced. by 
this very unclaflical production. But, perhaps, fome gracelefs Book- 
fellet, of inferior note, hth made free with Mr.. Dodiley’s name, in 
order, to prepoile{s the public in favour of a performance which might 
otherwife have paffed entirely unnoticed in the motley throng of new: 


publications. 


Art, 29. Chronological Tables of Univerfal Hiftory, facred and pro- 
phane, écclefiaftical and civil; from the Creation of the World 
to the Year One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Forty-three. 
With \a preliminary Difcourfe on the fhort Method of Studying 
Hiftory: And a Catalogue of Books neceffary for that Purpofe ; 
with fome Remar?s o1 them. By Abbé Lenglet Dufrefnoy. 
In two Parts. Tranflated from-the laft French Editian ; 
and continued down to the Death of King George the Se- 
cond. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. - Millar, &c. 


The nature and character of this work are fo well known and efta- 
blifhed, that it would be fuperfluous here to-expatiaté on either: {0 
large a portion of it, however, being employed in matters relative to 
the ecclefiattical hiftory of the Romith Chu ch, we little expected to 
fee it tranflated into our own language. .The preliminary Difcourfe, 
indeed, is well worthy the perufal of the Englift Reader, and will 
afford him both entertainment.aod inftruction. ; , 

With regard to the tranflation, the Operator complains, ‘that the 
difficulty of it was uncommonly great; the many-hundreds of names 
of perfons and places, which -French Writersare fo notoriqufly re- 
markable for corrupting, having coft him ailmoft»as much time and 
trouble to rectify, as it would have done to compile the whole work. 

That the French Writers are too often faulty in the above refpett, 
is undeniable ; our Tranflator, however, hath given us fevera]> fla- 
grant initances of his negleét, or incapacity, to correét them. Such 
are thofe of his inferting fometimes. the french; and. atothers the 
vernacular, names of the fame perfons and places; Englifh names 
with Latin terminations, and frequently the French names of places 
much beiter known by Englifh appellations. Nay, we will not pre- 
fume to think every mere Englifh Geographer knows where to look 
in the map for Anvers and Malines; much lefs can we imagine a 
Tranflator capable of rectifying the defeét he complains of, who calls 


the famous.Spizoza, Benedi&t of Spinoza. 
: K-n-k 


Art. 30. Arden of Feverfham. An biftorical Tragedy, taken 
from Hollinfbed’s Chronicle, in the Reign of Edward V1. 
Abted at the Theatre-royal in Drury-lane. By the late Mr, 
Lillo. 12mo. 6d. Davies. | 


Scarce an apprentice in the city, fcarce a play-reading girl in the 
kingdom, is unacquainted with the genius and manner of honeft 
Lillo, 
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* Lillo, author of the natural and affeGing tragedy of George Barn. 
ayell, Of the fame rank and moral turn is this melancholy tale of 
Arden, now firft publifhed, tho” written many years ago. The ma- 
no(cript was long in the poffeffion of his acquaintance, late Tue, 
Cisaer, who firft brought his Barnwell on the flage: but whether 
this edition is printed from Cibber’s, or fome other copy, we are 
not informed. 

The fimplicity aud inftructive tendency of this writer’s plain and 
artlefs compofition, is characteriftically intimated in the prologue to 
this tragedy : fpoken by Mr. Havard : 


His mule refembles him, and knows no art; 
She fpeaks not to the head, but to the heart. 
The artlefs maid, by no falfe feal impreft, 
Bears but an honeft eopy of his breaft : 

And ev’ry eye has own’d his nat’ral lay, 

Sprung from the heart, wings to the heart its way. 
The trazic bard apes. not. the epic fire, 

On fancy’s wing ftill aiming to afpire: 

In nature’s palace, fimple, neat and plain, 

Enrich’d and crowded ornament were vain : 

Embellifbment does but diftra& the mind, 

Which art could never to minutene/s bind. 

Tho’.honey’d language fhe from Hybla feal, 

Your ears applaud, your hearts no ardours feel. 

With labour’d art tho’ the fad tale be told, 

‘The meiting tear, meanwhile congeal’d, grows cold. 

When Pajion fpeaks, immediate to the foul, 

Parts the o’erlooks, to grafp at once the whole, 
To-night your Bard, from your own annals fhews 

A dreadful ftory of domettic woes : 

From faéts he draws, (his pi¢ture’s from the life) 

The injur’d hufband, and the faithlefs wife, 

Doom’d all the train of bofom-pangs to prove, 

Pangs which muit always wait on lawlefs love, 





After all, is not this making a virtue of neceflity? If Lillo had 
poffeffed greater powers of writing, we fhould never have feen ‘this 
encomium on the want of them. He doubtlefs wrote his bef, as the 
phrafe goes ; and could he have foared to a fuperior pitch, might he 
not have been equally fuccefsful in touching the heart? The Con- 
{cious Lovers is an elegant production; and yet the fcenes of ten- 
dernefs in that moral comedy are as moving as the moft diftrefsful 
parts in many of our deepeft tragedies. 

* Mr. Lillo wag a tradefman of London; born in the city, and lived near 
Moorgate,: his bufinefs that of a jeweller. He died in the year 1739. For 


other circumftances of his life, and an account of his other writings, befides 
Barnwell and Arden, we refer to Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 


Art. 31. 4 Review of Mr. Piti’s Adminiftratiom 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Kearfly. 
Rather 
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Rather an 4zfory of the war, during Mzs.. Pitt’s adminiftration, 
than a review of that gentleman’s mouves and adions, (as is inti« 
mated by the motto to this pamphlet) while he guided. the helm of 
the ftate. Theauthor is warm. in -his, commendations of the great 
man; and, indeed, it is obfefvable of all who have written < or 
againft this popular minifter, that.neither the one or the other are 
wanting in ardour, whether their pens were employed in praifing or 
abvfing him. .As to the. merits of this performance,—the facts. are 
fuch as the author could colleé from the public gazettes, &c. which 
he has digefted into a continted narrative; his ftyle is not ill fuited to 
the nature of hiftorical compofition; but his language is often very 
incorrect : and he has fome expreflions much below the dignity of 
his fubjyect. Yet, on the whole, this tract contaihs no unentertain- 
ing fammary of our public affairs during Mr. Pitt's adminiftration ; 
the particulars of which feem to be honefily and candidly repre. 
fented. . 


Art. 32. The Univerfal Mentor; containing Effays on the moft 


important Subjects in Life; compsfed of Observations, Senti- 


ments, and Examples of Virtue; felected from the approved 
Ethic Writers, Biographers, and Hiftorians, both ancient and 
modern. By Sir John Kielding, Knt. r2mo. 3s. Miflar. 


Tho’ this indefatigable magiftrate -is much employed in the 
care of the folice, and im correcting the depraved morals of that im- 
moral neighbourhood in which fo vigilant a guardian is. happily 
firuated, he ‘has, neverthelefs, found time to empty his private com- 
mon-place-book for the benefit of the public. Having, in his younger 
days, had the misfortune to lofe his fight, he had recourfe to ftudy, 
as the only means of beguiling that time ‘which otherwife might have 
hang heavy on his hands; and in the courfe of his purfuit of know- 
. lege, he made this collection of obfervations, opinions, apophthegms, 
fentiments, anecdotes, &c. which he has ranged under proper titles, 
and introduced by a dedication to the Earl of Bate. If we thought 
there was any want of this kind “of totypilations, we fhould not feru- 
ple to recommend the prefent work, for the ufe of young readers. 


Art. 33. 4 Letter toa Friend, on his having Thoughts. of mar- 
rying a-Lady of. the Roman Catholic Religton. 8vo. 64, 
Noon. 


Many invincible objeGtions may be brought by every confiftent 
proteftant, againtthaVving too intimate a connexion with thofe who ate 
attach’d'to the church of Rome; bat the arguments here made ufe 
of to diffuade a Proteftant gentleman againtt marrying a Roman Ca- 
tholic Jady,.are not merely thofe arjfing from a difference in religious 
fentimenis in general ; the article of confefi-n alone, being a fufi- 
crent’ bar, ‘in our author's opinion. ‘He particularly argues from.a 


2 Jor, 


Popith Bodk entitled A Manuel of Spiritual Exercises, or dufirudtions . 
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for Chriflians ; in which, among other /piritual exercifes is, An Ex- 
amination of Confeience, xc. wherein the examinant is, with a moft 
beaftly immodefty, interrogated on fuch lafcivious points as are not 
fit to-be mentioned even in a brothel. We cannot, therefore, think 
of defiling our page with any extraét from this filthy Exercife, which 
the letter-writer fets down as more likely to fully the imagination and 
debauch the heart, than the groffeft publications of the moft avowed 
libertines. ‘ What a door, fays he, is here opened to defi ning 
and lewd priefts, by thefe fhameful queftions, to effeétuate the bafeit 
purpofes ?—How eafily do they break down all the barriers of mos 
defty, penetra’e into the inmolt recefles of the foul, and with an ex- 
aétnefs exceeding that of the beft thermometer, take the »precife de- 
gree of warmth of. the penitent’s conftitution!—The laft privilege 
of humanity, that of keeping one’s thoughts to one’s felf, is merci- 
lefsly torn away, atid the whole foul 4ared and laid naked to the wan- 
ton infpection of the confeflor.’ ‘The author goes on to expatiate 
yery warmly on this delicate, or rather indelicate article ; and 
concludeswith * earneftly afking’ his friend, if he ‘can fubmit 
to take a wife whofe religion obliges her to enter into fuch difcuf- 
fions with another man, as decency and modeity would make infup- 
rtable even’ to her hufband ; which excites in her mind the mot 
loofe and libidinous ideas ; which lays her under the neceffity of fa- 
miliarifing her mind to fuch execrable and loathfome vices'as human 
nature revolts at the very thought of ?” itis really an abfurd and . 
 fhocking practice, thus (on a religious pretence efpecially) to conta- 
minate young and innocent minds, with the knowlege of fuch crimes 
as, otherwife, they might never have been acquainted with.k——=Ne 
dum prohibebant Fubere viderentur. 








Art. 34. Gulielmi Hudfoni Flora Anglica, exhibens Plantas per 
regnum Anglia [ponte erefcentes; Diftributas, fecundum Syf- 

* tema Sexuale: cum Differentiis fpecterum, Synonimis auterum, 
nominibus in colarum, folo lacorum, tempore onl Officina- 
libus Pharmacopeorum. 8vo. 6s. 6d. in boards. Nourfe. 


We have here a pretty numerous lift of Englith plants; in defcrib- 
ing and claffing which Mr, Hudfon hath adopted the method of Lin- 
nus. He confeffes himfelf alfo indebted to the following gentlemen 
for the affiitance they have occafionally afforded him, in procuring 
materials for the execution of the work. Meffrs. Alchome, Bolton, 
€ollinfon, Lyons, Miller, Watfon, Wilmar, and particularly Mh, 
Stillinfleet*. The author appears to have taken confiderable pains, 
notwithftanding which, he feems to be fenfible of, and thus modeft- 
ly apologizes for, the unavoidable defects of his performance, 

Caterum quamvis nibil fciens praetermiffi quod confere potuit elucidan- 
do rim fubjeciam, non labori peperci, nuilam occafionem neghxi confulen- 


* A gentleman who has obliged the public with feveral performances re- 
ating to.natural hiftory, agriculture, &c. which have been duly noticed in 
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. di, herbaria ficca evolvendi et plantas vivas examinand: et deffecandi, 
ut opus omnibus numeris abfolutum prodiret ; confcius Jum tamen me nul- 
- do modo fcopum attigiffe, prafertim quoad claffem cryptoguamium, que 

ad hec ufque lempora quantum fio, obfura manet, ¢ mibi plurimum 

molefie creavit. In uno iftius doffs ordine, viz, Fungorum me multur 
deficere agnofco ; nec fine aliis Diliemis, aliis Micheliis extricare fe qui/- 

_ quam poterit,. cum. bunc ordinem experientia edogus affirmare-pofitny ut 

Linnei verbis utar, etigmnuym Chaos.effe, nefcientibus Botanicis in bis 

quid fit j-ecies, quid Varietas. 


Art. 35. The Compleat Italian Mafter; containing the bef? and 
eafieft Rules for attaining that Language. . By Signor Vene- 
roni, Italian Secretary to the French King. _: Newly. tran- 
flated into Englifh from the.laft Dutch edition,. revifed and 
improved from: that of Bafil. Large 12mo. 5s, Nourfe: 


The chara&er of this book has been long eftablifhed, . The tranf- 
jJator has improved it by the following ufeful additions; J, An in- 
troduction to fyntax. II. A treatife on expletives, compound words, 
capitals, and ftops. III. An.eflay on Italian poetry, JV. A refor- 

-mation of the diétionary ; by correéting the errors of the former edj- 
‘tion, expunging the multitude of -barbarous words, and fubftituting 
others in.their-fteac, from the celebrated Dixionario della Crufca. 


_ Art. 36. The polite Lady: or a Courfe of Female Education; in 
a Series of Letters from a Mother to a Daughter, 12mo. 
3s. Newbery. : 


Very proper for the perufal of young ladies at the boarding fchool ; 
being caleulated not only for their inftruétion, but for their amufe- 
ment alfo: the ftyle of the letters is eafy and natural ; and the pre- 
cepts are agreeably illuftrated by anumber of little familiar exam- 
ples. Some flight defects may be obferved in the work ; but 


‘ who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ? 


Art. 37. 4 Letter toa Merchant at’ Briftol, concerning a Petition 

of § T- » Efq; to the King, for an excluftve Grant to 
the Trade of the River Senegal. By a Merchant of London. 
To which.is prefixed, a Copy of the Petition. 8vo. 15, 
Kearfly. . | ; , 





_ Monopolies are undoubtedly, as the writer of this pamphlet has 
well expreffed it, ‘ that canker of induftry, that difeafe, under which 
no commerce can long furvive ;’ and therefore we are glad to fee fo 
ftrenuous ai oppofition to Mr. T——"s endeavours for-engrofiing the 
trade of this important part of our new acquifitions, ‘The letrer- 
writer has ftri€tly examined the foundation of that gentleman's claim 
to fuch a privilege, and feems to have clearly fhewn. the injury which 
it would occafion to the African commerce.——We have great re- 
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{peat for Mr. T———’s character both as a merchant and a3 a man ; 
but wé could with the fervice he rendered to the government and to 
his country, by the thare he had in the conqueft of Senegal, reward- 
ed in any other way, than by an addition to the number of exclufive 
charters with which our trade is already but too much clogged. 


Art. 38. Memoirs of the Bedford Coffee-houfe. By a Genius. 
12mo. 2s. fewed. Single. 


Among the vaft multiplicity of {chemes formed by the literary ge- 
nius’s of the age, for raifing contributions on the public, it is ftrange 
that the Memoirs of the Bedford have not long ago been thought 
of. At tength, however, here they are; and they have afforded 
ais Muth €ntertainiient as could be expetted from fo light and fri- 
volous a fubje€&t. Some truth we know they contain; more fi&ion 
we greatly fufpect : but whether true or falfe, the materials are put 
together in a lively manner ; the ftyle, tho’ incorreét, not being to- 
tally deftitute of f{pitit, nor of that vatiety of expreffion fo neceflary 
ih delineating a vatiety of characters. 


Art. 39. Preliminary Articles of Peace, between his Britannic 
Majefty, the moft Chriftian King, and the Catholic King ; fign- 
ed at Fontainbleau, November 3, 1762. 8vo. 18. Owen 
and Harrifon. 


Coram non judice. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. JN the cathedral church of Hereford, at the anniverfary meeting 

of the three Choirs of Worcefter, Glocefter, and Hereford, Sep- 
tember 15, 1762. By Gibbons Bagnal, M. A. prebendary of Here- 
ford, and mafter of the free-fchool. Hawes, &c. 

2. The Chriftian a new Creature in Chrift : —from Cor. ii. v. 17. 
By John Riland, A. M. curate of Sutton-Cold-Field, in Warwick- 
fhire. Baldwin. | 

3. On the Wiftom of Prowidence in the Adminiftration of the World, 
Before the univerfity of Oxford, on the anniverfary of his majefty’s 
inavguration, O&. 25, 1762, at St. Mary’s. By John Rotherham, 
M. A. Fellow of Univerfty College, and one of the preachers at his 
majefty’s chapel at Whitehall. Sandby. 





ERRATA inour loft Montl’s Review. 


Page 321, 1. 22, for from read ro, 
* oe L. after aft, infert there. 
ib. l. to, after exif?, infert there. 
326, dele the firk Tne entirely. 
3395 1. 34, for or in fa&, read not to call ite 
396, 1.5, after of add it. 
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A tn ers and critical Effay on Ecclefiaftes. Wherein the Au- 
thor's Defiga is ftated; his Doétrine vindicated; his Method 
explained in an analytical Paraphrafe annexed to a new Verfion 
of the Text from the Hebrew; and the Differences between that 
new Tranflation and the received Verfion accounted for in philo- 
logical Obfervations. By A. V.Defyoeux, Chaplain to his 
Majefty’s Regiment of Carabineers. 4to. 15s. 6d. fewed. 
Hawkins. - 


TYNHERE is fearce any book in the whole Canon of 

| Scripture, concerning which there is fo great adiverfity 
of opinion among Commentators as that of Ecclefiafles. The 
generality of Interpreters look upon it as a very dark and in- 
tricate performance, the true meaning of which it is almoft 
impoflible to afcertain, Many imagine that they find paflages 
in it unworthy of the Holy Ghoft ; that it contains the feve- 
ral doctrines of the Atheifts, the Epicureans, and the Saddu- 
cees; and that fome places are quite inconfiftent with others. 
Some confider the book of Ecclefiaftes as a dialogue, or a dif- 
pute, between a good and religious man on the one fide, and 
an impious Sadducee on the other. Grotius looks upon it as a 
collection of the feveral opinions of wife men concerning 
happinefs; and“many Interpreters, both ancient’ and mo- 
dern, are of opinion, that the true. defign of it is, to repre- 
fent earthly things as having no manner of real value, in or 
der to infpire us with adefire of heavenly things. 
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The learned and judicious Author of this Effay tells us, 
that the fo much complained of obfcurity of the book of Ec- 
clefiaftes, is entirely owing to the Interpreters generally ne- 
glecting the defign of the book, which he thinks fufficiently 
obvious. Ecclefiaftes appears to him, a philofophical dif- 
courfe, written ina rhetorical ftyle, here and there interfperfed 
with verfes, which has given occafion to rank it among the poe 
tical books. ‘The Author’s defign, we are told, is to prove 
the immortality of the foul, or rather the neceffity of ano- 
ther ftate after this life, by fuch arguments as may be deduced 
from reafon and experience. In the courfe of the argument, 
we are farther told, the Author now and then inferts fome 
obfervations which do not direétly refpect the main defign of 
the treatife, but muft be looked upon, erther as confequences 
naturally arifing from the fame principles which it was his 
bufinefs to eftablifh, in order to come to the main conclufion, 
or as confiderations, without which his principles muft have lain 
expofed to objections, fide-attacks, and chicaneries from the 

‘Libertines, or pretended Freethinkers of his age. Our Au- 
thor’s reafons for being of this opinion, are chiefly two. 
‘The one is taken from the conclufion of the book; and 
the other from the whole feries of the difcourfe, where he 
can find no connection of ideas, he fays, no defign purfued, 

‘no regular method obferved, upon any other fcheme he ever 
met with. 


As to the conclufion, he obferves, that the book of Eccle- 
. fiaftes being of a much older date than our artificial Logic, 
there is no reafon to expect, that Solomon fhould have ftridtly 
kept to the rules it prefcribes; efpecially as his performance 
was a kind of mixt work, wherein Philofophy was to appear 
in the drefs of Oratory. To fay nothing when we come to 
the conclufion of an argument, but what properly belongs to 
that conclufion, or has been before mentioned in the premifes, 
and may be direétly inferred from them, is a method bet- 
ter accommodated to the rules obferved by Logicians, and 
certainly conducive to perfpicuity. But it is more popular, 
we are told, and fuits the genius of rhetorical eloquence bet- 
ter, to join the corollary, or a confequence drawn from the 
conclufion, with the conclufion itfelf, fo as to make, as it 
were, but one compound propofition of both. 


«+ If this be but remembered, continues.our Author, one 
- may eafily fee we have put the right conftru€tion upon the 
conclufion of this book, though, at firft, we may appear to 
have thrown part of it afide. Let the whole exhortation _- 
sie tain 
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tained in the two laft verfes, be compared with thé book itfelf, 
whereof it is declared to exhibit the conclufion and defign ; 
and it fhall undoubtedly appear that the meaning of it can be 
no other but this, viz. the fole or principal motive to obferve 
the laws of God, is the fteady belief of.a future ftate; where- 
in God himfelf will judge mankind, and render unto every 
one according to his works. And who can doubt but, in 
that propofition, the greateft ftrefs is laid on the doctrine of a 
future ftate, as the only point which, in the nature of things, 
could have fteod in need of proofs. The advifeablenefs of 
obeying God’s commands is fo obvious, wher once he is al- 
lowed to have both rewards and punifhments in ftore for man« 
kind, that it could never have required twelve chapters to 
make it out. 


_ © Now is not there reafon to fuppofe that the Author of 
the book (whom, till I fee very pofitive proofs to the con- 
trary, I muft look upon as the Author of the conclufion alfo) 
underftood the nature and defign of his own work better than 
any Interpreter born in after-ages? But what motive could 
ever have induced him to mention the doctrine of a future 
ftate, and judgment to come, as that which he had from the 
beginning oreo to eftablifh, as the conclufion of the whole 
difcourfe, had his thoughts all along been employed on thofe 
fubjects, which feveral Interpreters fuppofe he had chiefly in 
view? And let no body object, that the end properly, or at 
leaft primarily, declared by Solomon to have been in his view, 
is the fear of God, and not the doétrine of a future ftate; for 
thefe are two points which he confiders as if they were but 
one. Befides, a very good reafon can be affigned; why he 
fpoke of the fear of God, though the certainty of a future 
judgment was that he had principally aimed at, viz. that that 
doétrine is a powerful incentive to fear God; whereas no 
plaufible one can be given, why he fhould have faid a fingle 
word of that certainty, had the fear of God been the fubject 
he directly intended to treat of. ‘The fecond reafon which 
induces me to follow the hypothefis I now propound, is drawn 
from the hypothefis itfelf. But to judge of the whole feries, 
and to determine what it requires, that feries muft be confi- 
dered at length. Therefore it is incumbent on us to fet be- 
fore the Reader the whole book of Ecclefiaftes, interpreted 
according toour fcheme; that every body may judge how far 
every particular fentence fquares with our hypothefis, and be- 
comes a concurring evidence of its truth. Thus the foun- 
dations of our fcheme, and the fcheme itfelf in its full ex- 
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tent, will'make but one building, which, I hope, ‘is a pre~ 
fumption of its folidity. 


‘¢ The whole difcourfe may be reduced to three propofi- 
tions, every one of which, when properly reflected upon, 
yields a ftrong proof of a:future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. But it muft be obferved, that though in all reafon- 
ings two propofitions muft be apprehended by the mind, in 
order to form any conclufion, yet it is not always neceflary 
both fhould be expreffed. When the fecond is fo obvious, 
that it does in a manner obtrudeitfelf upon the mind, as-foon 
as the firft is mentioned, or fo certainly true that no man in 
his right fenfes can well queftion it, then a Philofopher may, 
according to the ftricteft rules, and an Orator generally does 
Jeave it to be underftood and fupplied by the attentive Reades 
or Hearer, and this is what the Logicians call an Enthymeme. 
Now [hope this propofition, ‘human affairs are ander the infpec- 
tion ‘and government of a wife, powerful, and infinitely perfec? 
Being, who can never be fuppofed to-adt but agreeably to his attri- 
butes, fhall be eafily granted to be one of thofe, which may 
be left tnexprefled in a religious argument. ‘Then let it be 
confidered as the minor or fecond propofition of a Syllogifm, 
‘whereof any of the three we are going to mention is ‘the ma- 
jor or firft propofition, and lam much miftaken if the dodtrine 
I look upon as being chiefly taught in this book, does not ap- 
pear'to be the regular confequence of fuch aSyllogifm. Thefe 
three propofitions, every one of which is attended with its 
proper apparatus of proofs and fpecial obfervations, are the 
following. 


«© I, No labour cr trouble of menin this world can ever be 
fo: profitable as to produce in them a lafting contentment, and 
thorough fatisfaction of mind. 


«¢ TI. Earthly goods, and whatever we can acquire by our 
‘utmoft trouble and labour in this world, are fo far from mak- 
‘ing us'laftingly happy, that they may be even looked on as 
‘real obftacles to our eafe, quiet, and tranquillity. 


«¢ III. Men know not what is or is not truly advantageous 
to them, becaufe they are either ignorant, or unmindful, of 
that which muft come to pafs after they are dead. 


“< Therefore, any one may conclude, that there muft be a 
ftate of ‘true and folid happinefs for men out of this world ; 
except he who is allowed to have made them what they are ; 
to have ‘implanted in their hearts that-ftrong defire- of — 

nefs 
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nefs which often makes them unhappy in this world; and to 
have the abfolute command of their fate, be abfurdly fuppofed 
to have acted whimfically in their formation; and to ac fo 
ftill in the difpenfation of Providence. But left it fhould feem 
I propofe my own conceits and reafonings, inftead of Solo- 
: mon’s method and arguments, I fhall- now lay before the 
Reader the text itfelf, together with an analytical Paraphrafe, 
| whereby I hope it fhall plainly appear, that our fcheme is no- 
thing but a true and genuine expofition of the Author’s own 
plan; and for the eafe and conveniency of thofe who ma 





chufe to examine it more particularly, { fhall begin with a 
| fketch of the whole treatife. 
Chap. _—‘Verrf. 
L 2, 3. I. Proposition, 


4—1l. « « ~ itt Proof The courfe of nature. 
12, &c. «.. . 2d Proof. Men’s occupations. 
16-18. .. .. . . tf Head. Wifdom or Philofophy. 
IT. I, 2. «...- 2d Head. Pleafure. 
G—10. ween. Both jointly. 
11, .. « General Conclufion of the 2d preof. 
A Review of the fecond proof, with fpecial 
conclufions relating to every particular 
therein mentioned, viz. 





| Ill, 1, &c. .. . 34 Proof, Inconftancy of men’s will. 
| Q- «+ « Conclufon of thethird proof. ' 
A Review of the fecond and third proofs 
confidered conjointly, with -fpecial Ob- 
fervation: and Corollaries. 
10, If. 2 ee + Bt OAfervation. God is inculpable. 
I2—15. «+... 2d Obfervation God is the Author of 
whatever befails us in this wérld. 
16, 17. « «+ + th Corollary. God thall-redrefs all gri¢v- 
ance:. 
18—z1. ... +. 2d Corollary. God muft be exalted, and 
man humbled. 
22. 2 ++ « +» 3d Corollary. God alloweth men ta en- 
joy the prefent. - - 
ly. 1. «+ 4th Proof. Men’s negle&t of proper opportu- 
nities, evidenced in feveral inftances, viz. 
‘Im—3. 2 « ee © 1, Oppreffion. 
Mea os 
S: eeree 3- Idlenefs, 
7-12, . «e+ « 4+ Avarice. 
13—If- +.» + + 5+ Mifapplication of efteem and regard. 
Hh 3 , ' N. B. 
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Chap. Verf, 
N.B. V. 1—9. is a digreffion, con. 
- taining feveral admonitions, in 
order to prevent any mifconftruc- 
tion of the foregoing remarks. 
10—-12, .... + 6. Expenfive living. 


13. II, Proposition. 
14—17- . + + af Proof. Inftability of Riches. 


VI. 18—z, 2d Proof. Infufficiency of riches to make 
one happy. , 
3—6. ....' Corolsary. The fate of an abortive is 


preferable, upon the whole, to that 
of one who lives without enjoying 
life. 
7—9. +» + 3d Proof. Men’s infatiablenefs. 
10, 11. . . » General Conclufon from the firfi and fecond 
Propofition. 


12, Til. Proposirion. 
VII, 1, &c. «~ » aft Proof. Wrong eftimation of things. 

A digreffion intended (like that V. 1—9.) 
to prevent any mifconftruéction of the 
foregoing obfervations, and containing 
feveral advices, together with a ftrong 
commendation of him who gives them, 

- in order to enforce the obfervation of 
the rules laid down by him. 

O12. .....» If Advice, Not to blame Providence. 
13. «+... + 2d Advice. Not to judge of Providence. 

$A" BGs. - 0:0: 4:0 3a Advice. 'To fubmit to Providence. 

10—20. .... . 4th Advice. To avoid excefs. 

21, 22. « « «+ « Sth Advice. Not to mind idle reports. 

23—25+ + » « . Commendation of the foregoing advices, 


from the Author’s application to exa-- 


mine every thing, and efpecially 
26-—29, «+... 1. Wickednefs and ignorance. 
VII. i—8. .... 2. Wifdom. 
2d Proof. Anticipated judgments. 
Q—14- . +. 1. That fin fhall go unpunifhed, becaufe it 
is fo in this world. 
IX, 15-6. ... 2. That life is preferable to death. 
7—9. «+ 4+ I Corollary. Earthly enjoyments are not 
criminal. 
1Or «+++ 2d Corollary, A proper ufe muft be made 
____ Of our faculties. 
I1—15, «+ + 3d Proof. Judgments that are feemingly 
right, yet truly falfe. 
- + « 4th Proof. Little regard paid to Wifdom, 
16. ,.... 1. Paft fervices are forgotten. | , 
-. 2, The leaft fault is taken notice of. 
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Chap.  -Verf. ) 
X.  §——1g- _« + « » « 3. Favour gets what is due to merit. 
20. ..+... A Cautisn, to prevent the abufe of 
the foregoing remarks. 


PracTicaL INFERENCES, 

XI. I—4. .... a. From the firft propofition. We muft 

give unto earthly goods that ftability 
_ which they are capable of. 

5, 6. .... 2. From ‘the firft and fecond propofition. 
We mutt, in our conduét, conform to 
the defign of Providence upon us, and 
leave the fuccefs to God. 

XII. 7, 8. «+». . 3. From the three propofitions ; but efpe- 
cially from the third. We muft feek 
for happinefs beyond the grave. 

Qrm08.. 0 5B de Commendation of the work, from fe- 
veral Confiderations. 
13, 14. «+. Concriusion of the whole.” 


The above extract is fufficient to enable the intelligent 
Reader to form a tolerably juft notion of what may be expect- 
ed from this work, wherein the Author has fhewn very con- 
fiderable abilities asa Critic, and appears in the character of 
a candid and judicious Writer. He has taken infinite pains 
to render his work as perfect as poffible, and thofe who are 
acquainted with the Hebrew language will find, in his philo- 
logical obfervations, many pertinent, and fome new, remarks. 
He has often repeated, indeed, what. other Writers have faid 
before him; and his performance is fwelled to a larger fize 
than many Readers may probably think neceflary. »dn regard 
to his ftyle, the candid Reader will make favourable allow- 
ances for any little inaccuracies, or want of correétnefs, he 
may happen to meet with, when he is told, that the Author 
had reached his twenty-fourth year before he could fpeak one 
word of Englith. 
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ELEGIES; by William Mafon, M.A. 4to. 1s. 
Dodfley, &c. 


W E are obliged to the renowned Martinus Scris- 
LERUs for the following review of this article; and 
if it be poffible, that the ingenious-Mr. Mafon fhould be dif- 
fatisfied with it, we would recommend to him the not uncom- 
fortable refle€tion of non omnia poffumus omnes. 
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496 Mason's Elegies. 


<¢ It is with the greateft delectation, gentle Réader, that I 
offer thee fo fweet a nofegay as thefe Elegies ; in which thou 
wilt find many flowers of different hues and effences, colle&- 
ed from the gardens arid the fields of poefy, and difpofed with 
much vifible Art and labour of Ornament. 


Sic pofite quoniam fre-aves-mifcetis odores. 


Art thou yet uninformed, that the beauty of fine poems, like 
that of fine women, confifteth in the richnefs and fplendor of 
their drefs! or art thou of opinion with thofe Hypercritics 
who talk about the fimplicity of riature, and ignorantly affert, 
that nature is neceflary to stout, but effential to the Elegy. 
Apagite Hypercritict! 1, Martinus Scriblerus, do affert, that 
nature has nothing to do with the Elegy, and that it is the 
work of art alone. I profefs it maketh me finile, when I 
think of fuch abfurdity. When a man writeth an Elegy, 
doth he not firft pitch upon four rhimes that may correfpond 
alternately? When this point is fettled, doth he not feek 
words of fit meafure and accent, to fill up the lites, after he 
hath difpofed the rhymes one above another? ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, fa" | 
dreft, 
bend; 
breaft, 
friend. 

The rhymes being fixed, it remaineth that proper words be 
chofen to make the ftanza compleat, in which chdice regatd 
muft bé had principally to the harthony, and fecondly to the 
foliage or ornament of the verfe. Our Author, from whom 
the above rhymes are taken, hath, with admirable felicity, in 
both thefe refpeéts, finifhed the ftanza : 


For he, whofe carelefs art this foiiage dreft, 
Who bade thefe twjling brazds of woodbine bend, 
He firft, wi:h ‘ruth and virtue, taught my tg 
~~ Where belt to chufe, and belt to fix a friend, 
How elaborately artificial! how profufe of ornament, when 


he defcribeth the perfon who taught his breaf? where to chufe 
a friend! What would thts ftanza have been without the 


lage, and braids of woodbine, and teaching the art of c uf- 
ing 
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ing a frlénd becaufe, forfooth; a man may bé a ‘coal Gar- 


dther, and yét havé no knawlége of matineis. This quef- 
itn 1 would atifwet by another ? ‘What hath the relation of 
feiitinsents. to do with harmony dnd ornament? for thefe are 
dil 1 would contend for in the’ Elegy. Pope, it is true, had 
afi eye to this felation, when he faid fo prettily, that the fame 

itedt thah Who formed the Jbérian lites difpofed his Quincunx : 

ut then hath he not vifibly failed in point of ornament? 
His vines arid quincunx aré fimple things, without either 
twifted braids, dreft foliage, or glittering verdure. 


This hath enough beén faid, Reader, to convince thee, 
that Art is neceflary to thé Elegy—and, if neceflary, why 
fhould it not appear’ Artis eff celare Artemy is an idle maxim. 
For why fhould an Author be at pains to conceal that, which 
feen and known, would metit praife? Suth dotrines hall 
meet with no countenance from me, Martinus Sctriblerus. 


It is now tinie that I fhould open this garland, and defcribe 


the feveral flowers therein contained. 


The firft Elegy is addrefled to a young Nobleman, on his 
leaving the Univerfity, and is dated 17533; of which this is 
all that I fhall vouchfafe to fay ; for it hath much more thane 
the reft of that artlefs fimplicity which liketh me not: albeit 
there are, here and there, fome glowing ornaments; fuch as 


On raptare’s plume fhall give thy name to fly. _ 
and many beautiful alliterations, in which the Poet’s art. is 
moft vifible. -Among thefe the following lines do greatly de- 
light me : 

Mutt learn each padlions boift’rous breath to bear, 


* -_ = tt 2 
And, vainly ventrous, foars on waxen wing. 


The fecond Elegy is faid to have been written in.a Friend's 
garden ; and verily it fo feemeth, from the luxuriant flowers 
which are therein contained. The Poet reprefenteth himfelf 
as fittingin an‘arbour: sis : 

While o’er my head this laurel woven bower, 
Its arch of glittering verdure wildly flings. 


Here, Reader, is Art! if thot knowelt how to. value Art. 
Here is painting in every word. ‘Thou art given to-know, in 
the compafs of two lines, that the Poet was fitting in a bew- 
er; that it-was a laurel_-bower; that the laurel was woven ; 
that it was arched; that the arch was verdant; thatthe oe 
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’ dure glittered ; and moreover that the laurel-woven bower 
flung its verdure-glittering arch ever the Poet’s head, and 


Rung it in awild manner. I profefs that this painting de- 


lighteth me, becaufe it is fo exceedingly artful. I fuppofe, 
that your fimple Poets would have been contented with call- 
ing the arch of glittering verdure a green arch; but that 
would have been a very poor and tritical expreffion, convey- 
ing nothing more than a fimple idea of the arch. Where- 


as all ornamental painting ought to make the ideas as compli- 
cate as pofiible. 


What a rich luxuriancy, what a wa/le of imagery have we 
in the following addrefs to the garden ! 


How foon obedient Flora brought her ftore, 

And o'er thy breaft a rower of fragrance flung ! 
Vertumnus came ; his earlieft blooms he bore, 

And thy rich files with waving purple hung. 
Then to the fight he call’d yon ftately fpire, 

He pierc’d ch’ oppofing oak’s luxuriant fhade ; 
Bade yonder crowding. bawthorns low retire, 

Nor weil the glories of the golden mead. 


How beautifully and metonymically doth Flora fling a fhower 
of fragrance over the garden! It is ten to one whether, in 
the hands of any other Poet, fhe would have done any thitig 
more than fcatter a few flowers. But then Vertumnus ! 
Reader, behold Vertumnus! The God of the Seafons is be- 
come an Upholfterer. No fooner had Flora perfumed the fe- 
veral apartmtents of the garden, by flinging a fhower of fra- 

on them, then Vertumnus came, with his colours un- 
der his arm, and hung the fides with purple: 


his earlieft blooms he bore, 
And thy rich fides with waving purple hung. 


Ip the next ftanza, methinks, I fee the crowding haw- 
thorns duck down their heads, and fkulk off at the command 
of their Mafter: - 


Bad yonder crowding hawthorns low retire. 





Happy thought! and equalled only by the rich luxury of the 
following line : 


Nor veil the glories of the golden mead. 


Repetition is, in Poetry, a moft deleétable thing; and 
who fhall prefume to fay, that’ our Author hath not exercifed 
this figure with rare f * in thefe two verfes ? ) 


Rail, 
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Hail, fylvan wonders, bail; and Jail the hand, 
Whole native talte thy native charms difplay’d. 


This bringeth to my remembrance a moft beautiful couplet in 
an ancient ballad : 


O Ca2lia, Celia, Celia, I, 
Shall, Czlia, Czlia, Celia, die! 


Epithets are, if I may adopt a barbarous expreffion, the Fac- 
totums of poetry; and, rightly difpofed, will make ‘a ftanza, 
with very little aid of any thing elfe. The Author of thefe 
Elegies feemeth well apprized of this, and, in truth, he is 
moft liberal of his epithets, Witnefs, among many others, 
the following ftanza : | 


Too long, alas, my inexperienced youth 
Mifled by flattering Fostune’s {pecious tale, 
Has left the rural reign of Peace and Truth, 
The budaling brook, cool cave, and whifpering vale. 


Now, Reader, I proceed to lay before thee my ftri€tures on 
the third and laft Elegy, written on the death of a Lady. 
This Lady, thou wilt perceive, was the Countefs of C-y-n- 
try, a woman, in hertime, famous for her beauty. 


- It is ufual with Poets, when they write Death-Elegies, to 
toll a bell at firft fetting out. Our Author’ hath complied 
with the cuftom, and hath made the clock ftrike twelve, and 
‘the bell toll-in due form. [-am here ftrongly tempted to en- 
ter upon a diflertation concerning the ufe of bells in religious 
matters, and particularly to affign the caufe-of tolling, upon 
the departure of the foul from the body, ‘which had its origin 
from a heathen cuftom ; but I decline this bufinefs. 


Had not this poem been publifhed in’the name of William 
Mafon, Magifter Artium, 1 fhould have deeméd: it the work 
of the Author of Night Thoughts, for much ‘of his contem- 
plative manner, and folemn fpirit, runneth through the whole. 
Were the rhymes removed from the following ftanzas, I could 
almoft perfuade myfelf that in reading them, I was reading 
the Poet of Welwyn: 


The midnight-clock has toll’d; and hark, the bell 
Of Death beats flow! heard ye the note profound ? 
Ie paufes now ;-and-now, with rifing knell, 
Flings to the hollow gale its fallen found, 


Yes = is dead. Attend the ftrain, 
Daughters of Albion! ye, that light as air, 
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So oft have tript in her fantaftic train, 
With hearts as gay and faces half as fair: 


For the was fair beyond your brighteft bloom, &c. 


Thefe verfes breathe the genuine fpirit of that admirable and 
venerable Bard before mentioned ; nor are the following un- 
worthy of him: 
That be'l again! it tells us what fhe is: 
On what the was no more the {train prolong : 


Luxuriant Fancy pavfe: aw hour like this. 
Demands the tribute of a ferious fong. 


It grieveth me that thefe verfes are tagged with rhyme, for 
verily they would have been much better without them ; and 
fo likewife would this ftanza; 


Say, are’ye fure his mercy fhall extend 
To you folong a fpan? Alas, ye figh: 

Make then, while yet you may, your God your friend, 
And learn with equal eafe to fleep or die. 


I am inclitied to believe that the Author wrote this Elegy ori- 
ginally in blank verfe, after the manner of the Night Thoughts, 
and then, for fome reafon or other, fitted it up with rhyme, 


Our Bard, however, very foon taketh leave of the cele- 
brated Lady whofe death is the fubje& of this Elegy, and de- 
voutly preacheth againft the Sons of Pleafure and the Vota- 
ries of Ambition, among whom the royal Philofopher and 
Poet of the North is treated as he deferveth: fo that this Ele- 
gy may not be improperly termed the Lady C’s funeral Ser- 
mon; and a good one, [ ween, were it refolved into profe, 
and headed with a fuitable text.” 








Thus far the earned Scriblerus, from whofe profound ftric- 
tures we prefume not in the leaft to diflent. Yet we hope we 
fhall not offend that venerable Mirrour of Criticifm in be- 
ftowing afew thoughts upon the fir/ Elegy, which he hath, 
in fome meafure, overlooked; even though we fhould ven- 
ture to praife it for that very fimplicity which he condemneth. 
‘Thus it begins : 


Ere yet, ingenuous youth, thy feps retire 

From Cam’s {mooth margin and the peaceful vale, 
Where Science call'd thee to her ftudious quire, 

And met thee mufing in her cloyfters pales 


O! let thy friend {and may he boaft the name) 
Breathe from his artlefs reed one parting lay ; 
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A lay like this thy early virtues claim, 
And this let voluntary friendthip pay. 


Thefe verfes are perfectly eafy and unaffefted. Nor lefs 
beautiful is the ftanza where the Poet, after having enumerat- 
ed the dangers to which the blooming virtues of his noble 
friend would be expofed, pathetically adds, 


If mimic hues, by art or:fafhion fpread, 
Their genuine, byes fhould fepply, 
O! with them may thefe laureat honours fade, 
And with them, if it can, my friendthip die. 


In confequence of this thought, Mr. Mafon is led to cenfure 
that mifapplied or proftituted praife which Poets, either from 
motives of friendfhip or intereft, have frequently beftowed 
upon the Great. Among thefe, Pope is condemned (whe- 
ther juftly or not, we leave.our Readers to determine) for 
his encomiums on Lord Bolingbroke. The. poctry in this 


paflage is elegant and animated. 


‘Call we the fhade of Pope from that bleft bower 
Where thron‘d he fits with many a tuneful Sage ; 
Atk, if ‘he ne’er bemoans that haplefs hour, 
When St. John’s name® illumin’d glory’s page ?: 


Afk if the wretch, who dar’d bis memory ftain, 
Atk if his country’s, his religion’s foe, 

-Deferv'd the meed that Marlbro’ fail’d to gain, 
‘J he deathlefs meed he only could beftew? — 


The Bard will tell thee the mifguided praife 
Clouds the celeftial funfhine of his breatt ; 
Ev’n now repentant of his erring lays, 
He heaves a figh amid the realms of reft. 


* If Pope thro’-friendthip fail’d, -indignant-view, 
Yet pity Uryden ; hark, whene’er he fings, 
‘How adulation drops her courtly dew 
‘On titled Rhymers and inglorious Kings. 


See, from the depths of his exhauftlefs mine, 

-His glitte.ing ftores the tuneful Spendthrift throws ; 
‘Where fear or intereft bids, behold they fhine ; 

Now grace a Cromwell’s, now a Charles's brows. 


Born with too generous, Or too.mean a heart, 
Dryden! in vain to thee thofe ftores were lent: 
* Alluding to this couplet of Mr. Pope’s. 


To Cato Virgil paid one honeft line, 
O let my country’s friends illumine mint, 
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Thy {weeteft numbers but 2 trifling art; 
Thy ftrongeft diction idly eloquent. 
The fimpleft lyre, if truth direéts its lays, 
Warbles a melody ne’er heard from thine : 
Not to difguft with falfe or venal praife, 
Was Parnell’s modeft fame and may be mine. 


The advice which the Author gives his friend upon his en- 
trance into public life, is worthy both of the Poet and the | 


Man. 


Be ftill thyfelf; that open path of truth 
Which led thee here, let manhood firm purfue ; 
Retain the {weet fimplicity of youth, 
And all thy virtue diftates, dare to do. 
Still fcorn, with confcious pride, the mafk of art ; 
On Vice’s front let fearful caution loar, © 
And teach the diffident difcreeter part / 
Of knaves that plot, and fools that fawn, for power. 
So, round thy brow when age’s honours fpread, 
When Death’s cold hand unftrings thy Mafon’s lyre, 
When the green turf lies lightly on his head, 
Thy worth fhall fome fuperior Bard infpire : 
He to the ampleft bounds of Time’s domain, 
On Rapture’s plume fhall give thy name to fly ; 
For truft, with reverence truft this * Sabine ftrain : 
The Mute forbids the virtuous man to die. 


It is our opinion, after all, that if the Author of Elfrida 
and Caractacus lofe no poetical fame by the publication of 
thefe Elegies, he ought not to be diflatisfied. 





Diznum laude virum 
Mifa vetat mori. Horace. 


‘ La 


Memarials. and Letters relating to the Hiftory of Britain, in the 
Reign of ‘fames the firft. Publifhed from the Original. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Glafgow, printed by Foulis. | 


often. 





IR David Dalrymple, the Editor of this little Collection 

of original Papers, informs us in his preface, that they 

are feleé&ted from the many volumes of Letters and Memorials 

depofited in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 

burgh: a bulky mafs, relating to the Hiftory of Britain, in 

the feventeenth century ; and chiefly collected by one Bal- 

four of Denmylne; who has'rather evinced his affiduity in 

raking together a vaft heap of materials, than his judgment 
in feleGting and arranging them. 

A cur- 
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A curfory perufal of thefe volumes induced the prefent 
Editor to believe, that from among them fome Letters and 
Memorials might be chofen, tending at once to difplay the 
genius of that age, and to throw new light upon feveral cha- 
racters diftinguifhed in the hiftory of Britain during the reign 
of James the firft: and this purpofe his Colle@ion will un- 
doubtedly anfwer in fome refpeéts, tho’ perhaps the inftances 
are not veryimportant. James ftill appears the fame tyranni- 
cal vulgar Pedant, and his Favourite, Buckingham, the fame 
contemptible Wretch, that former accounts have. long fince 
reprefented them, on the moft unqueftionable authorities. 
Here are a confiderable number of Letters from the latter, 
addreffed to the former, in the ufual low, familiar, and ridiculous 
ftyle of Dear Dad and Gofip; and ending with your Majefty’s 
moft bumble Slave and Dog, . STIN1E. hat .an unmanly, 
what a defpicable, may we not add, what an uxnatural inter- 
courfe! Such language feems to belong only to Pathicks and 
their Catamites. 


We always confidered James as the moft beaffly Monarch 
that ever difgraced the throne of thefe kingdoms; and this 
Colle&tion affords a new and moft remarkable inftance of the 
fhocking depravity of his tafte and manners ;—if it be 
nuine: which, we believe, no one who is acquainted with 
the Editor’s chara&ter will doubt. The fa& we have in view, 
is the following Letter, from the Earl of Pembroke to Sir 
Edward Zouch. : 


“¢ Honeft Ned, 


‘¢ IT know you love your Matter dearly, and his pleafures, 
“© which makes me put you in truft with this bufinefs, myfelf 
<¢ not being able to ftay in the town fo late. 


<¢ T pray you, therefore, a5 pam as it grows dark, fail not 
‘6 to fend the clofe cart to Baflingborn, for the fpeckled Sow 
“© ye faw the King take fuch liking unto this day; and let her 
“© be privately brought to the man of the ward-robe, by the 
‘<¢ fame token, that I chid him for letting the other beafts go 
“¢ carelefsly into the garden while it was day, and he will 
“6 prefently receive her into his charge. Some may think 
“¢ this a jeft; but I affure you, it is a matter of truff and 
“S confidence; and fo, afluring myfelf of your fecret atid care- 
<¢ ful performance of it, I rett 


- & Your affe&tionate friend, 
‘¢- PEMBROKE.” 
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There is no date either of time or place, to this curious 
Epiftle, and, bad as James’s character may be, we heartily 
with, for the honour of human nature we with, that this 
Story of the fpeckled Sew may he.clearly difproyed, or brought 
to ‘bear a amoxe innocent conftruction than moft Readers will 
be apt to put upon it, af left to draw their own unaflifted con- 

ons, from fuch extraordinary premifes, If it be really 
true, that bis Majefty had fuch a diking to the beaft, we think 
at great pity, that he was not married to her, and to no other 
wife; as that would have prevented the many heavy cala- 
amities which his unhappy pofterity have brought upon this 
country. 


As to the reft of the original Letters, &c. contained in 
this fmall valume, moft of them certainly deferve the notice 
cof the public. There -are feveral written by the celebrated 
Bacon, and other eminent perfonages of thofe days: but it 
‘will exercife the Reader’s patience or fenfibility, to bear with 
the continued repetition of fuch prepofterous, fulfome, and 
Alavith flattery ashe will meet with in almoft every Memorial, 
Letter, &c. addrefled to the Britifh So/omon.—In truth, the 
Englith do not feem to have been the fame kind of people in 
James’s time as both their,forefathers and their pofterity were, 
mor to ,jhave been animated with the fmalleft fPatk of that 
g)orious fpirit of freedom they have fince fo nobly manifefted, 
on thofe GREAT occasions, which it is hoped neither Bri- 
‘tifh Subjeés nor Britifh Kings will ever forget. G 





Letters, Speeches, CObarges, Advices, 8c. of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Vifcount St. Albans, Lord Ghancellor of England; now 
firft publifhed by Thomas Birch, D. D. Chaplain to her 
Royal Highnefs the Princefs Amelia, and Secretary to the 
Royal Society. 8vo. 4s. boards. Millar. 


fs E cannot fufficiently admire the indefatigable perfe- 
W verance manifefted by the worthy Editor oF this work, 
who has been, for fo many years paft, conftantly preffing clofe 
on the heels of Time; .and carefully raking together the 
Scattered twigs of Learning, and.broken branches of Science, 
which the ruthlefs:' Tyrant has cut down, in his rude march 
through the extenfive and fertile provinces of Literature. It 
is true, that through his extreme affiduity, many an ufelefs 
bramble, many “a worthlefs weed, may have begn collected 
2 among 
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among the multitude of valuable fragments which he has been 
the means of preferving; neverthelefs, the public is certa2in- 
ly much obliged to him, for amaffing fuch quantities of value 
able materials as will be well worth the fifting : and we nmake 
no doubt, that thofe who will take the trouble of feparating 
the gold from the drofs, the jewels from the common pebbles, 
will be fufficiently rewarded ‘for their pains. - This may be 
the tafk of fome future Refiner, who will probably reap more 
advantage from the labours of his learned predeceflor, than 
he who has undergone the toil of examining, feleéting, and 
digefting fuch enormous heaps of original papers, as nothing 
Jefs than the diligence and patience of Dr. Birch could fur- 
mount. 


We have heard the following Epigram on a late learned 
Antiquarian, applied to our prefent Editor, ‘ viz. 


Pox on’t, fays Time, to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget, you learn ! 


But, tho’ we fhould grant, that the Doctor hath not beon 
over-nice in the choice of the ingredients which he hath put 
into fome of the mefles cooked up by him, fo that many of 
‘his Guefts have had little ftomach to fit down to the ¢hter- 
tainment provided for them; yet it'muft be allowed, that he 
hath always fet before them fome good folid difhes, on which 
men of plain, hearty, old Englifh appetites, unviciated by a 
tafte for light, frivolous, and frothy dainties, might, if 
they pleafed, make a good, wholefome, and plentiful meal. 
Nor hath he ever been known to deceive them by fa@itious 
viands; no /hameturtle, no mutton-ventfon do we meet with at 
his table ; all isgenuine, nothing fophifticated. In plain terms, 
(to fpare a little the poor metaphor). the Doctor is confefiedly 
an honeft and faithful Editor, .whofe. veracity. and credit have 
never been impeached, whofe authorities have never been quet- 
tioned: fo that thofe who complain of :edundancies with re- 
gard to fome things in his compilations, will find-ample-com- 
penfation inthe authenticity of the whole. 


In regard to the publication now before ‘us, the truths, it 
contains many bits and fcraps, and fhreds of Lord’ Bacon’s 
private papers, and loofe memorandums, that are by no means 
worthy the attention of the public: a circumftance which 
induced a certain Punffer at George’s to declare, “ that Dr. 
<¢ B—h had been guilty of greatindecericy, in expofing Lord 
Bacon’s“pofferiors to pofterity.” . There are, neverthelefs, fome 
Curious remains of that great man, Which will ever be ac- 
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ceptable to the Admirers of a Genius the moft prodigious, 
the moft extenfive, that ever adorned this, or perhaps, any 
other country. 


In the preface, the Editor gives an account of the means 
by which the originals from whence the prefent Colle@ion 
was drawn, fell into his hands. ‘They were firft left in the 
poffeffion of Dr. Rawley, Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon; from whom' they devolved to Dr. Tennifon, after- 
wards Archbifhop of Canterbury; who was the Editor of the 
Baconiana, publifhed in the year 167g. On ‘this great pro- 
motion, the Doétor not having leifure to fele&t more of ‘the 
papers of his admired Author, the remainder of Lord Bacon’s 
manufcripts were depofited in the Manuicript Library at Lam- 
beth; where our induftrious Editor, ‘* with an application 
little lefs than that of decyphering,” tranfcribed from the firft 
draughts, and digefted into order, the Collection now offered 
to the public; intowhich, he tells us, no paper has been ad- 
mitted that had been publifhed before, except two of Lord 
Bacon’s Letters, which having been difguifed, and mutilated, 
in all former impreffions, were thought proper to be reprinted 
here: together with two other Letters of his Lordfhip’s, 
from Sir David Dalrymple’s Collection, printed at Glafgow 
in 1762. See the preceding article. 


Confcious, perhaps, of the unimportance of fome of the 
papers printed in this volume, the Editor thus apologifes for, 
or rather defends, his publication of them. ‘* The example, 
fays he, of the greateft men, in preferving, in their editions 
of the Claffics, the fmalleft remains of their writings, will 
be afull ju/tification of my induftry in colleéting and ‘infert- 
ing even the fragments of a Writer equal to the moft valuable 
of the antients.” A plea of this kind, however, will have 
more weight a thowfand years hence, than at prefent: for, 
we apprehend, the value of fuch remains is chiefly derived 
from their antiquity. Any anecdotes, or memorials of a great 
Genius, who lived twenty or thirty centuries ago, are curio- 
fities of courfe ; but who will enter with equa! attention, in- 
to minutia concerning the man who died yefterday ? 


Bacon, however, tho’ his works have not yet received the 
feal of antiquity, is already become one of the greateft names 
in the republic of letters. Dr. Birch, with propriety enough, 
compares him to Cicero; whom, he obferves, our immortal 
countryman moft remarkably refembled as an Orator, a Phi- 
lofoph¢r, a Writer, a Lawyer, and a Statelinan. 
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The world is already fo well acquainted with the hiftory, 
eonnections, and correfpondencies of the Englith Tully, 
that it may be deemed fuperfluous for us to make any large 
extracts from the papers now before us. The following f{pe- 
cimen, however, of the manner in which two great men can 
manage a fcolding-bout, may amufe fome of our Readers. 


Few are ignorant of the enmity which always fubfifted be- 
tween Lord Bacon, and that celebrated Lawyer, Sir Edward 
Coke. Whether the latter was jealous of the rifing merit of 
the former, who trod clofe'at his heels, and followed him 
ftep by ftep, in all his preferments, till he even outftripped 
Sir Edward in the race; or to whatever caufe it was owing, 
certain it was, Coke could not bear fuch an afpiring brother 
near the throne, and therefore he did every thing in his power 
to elbow and thruft' him to a greater diftance. His averfion 
to Bacon was fuch, that he could not for fome time, refrain 
even from attacking him seer | in the courts of juftice ; 
an inftance of which is thus recited, in a Letter from Mr. Ba- 
con toSecretary Cecil. 


“© T moved, fays he, to have a refeizure of the lands of 
Geo. Moore, a relapféd Recufant, a Fugitive, and a prac- 
tifing Traytor; and fhewed better matter for the Queen 
againft the difcharge by plea, which is ever with a /alvo 
jure. And this I did in as gentle and reafonable terms as 


might be. 


«¢ Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and faid, * Mr. Bacon, if 
¢ you have any tooth againft me, pluck it out; for it will do 
¢ you more hurt, than all the teeth in your head will do yeu 
© good.’ ‘* I anfwered coldly in thefe very words: ¢ Mr. At- 
< torney, I refpe& you: I fear you not: and the lefs you — 
‘ fpeak of your own greatnefs, the more I will think of it.’ 


«s He replied, * Ithink fcorn to ftand upon terms of great- 
© nefs towards you, who are lefs'than little; lefs than the 
© Jeaft;’ ‘* and other fuch ftrange light terms he gave me, 
with that infulting, which cannot be’expreffed. 


<¢ Herewith ftirred, yet Ifaid no more but this: ¢ Mr. 
« Attorney, do not: deprefs me fo far; for I have been your 
‘ better, and may be again, when it pleafe the Queen.’ 


<¢ With this he fpake, neither I nor himfelf could tell 
what, as if hé had been born Attorney General; and jin the 
end bade me not meddle with the Queen’s bufinefs, but with 
mine own; and that I was unfworn, &c. I told him} {worn 
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or unfworn was.all one to an honeft man; and that I ever fet 
my fervice firft, and myfelf fecond; and wifhed to God, that 


he would do the like. 


‘© Then he faid, it were good to clap a cap. utlegatum up- 
on my back! To which I only faid, he could not; and that 
he was at afault; for he hunted upon an old {cent. 


‘© He gave.me a number of difgraceful words befides ; 
which I anfwered with filence, and fhewing, that I was not 
moved with them.” 


Coke was certainly an over-bearing, arbitrary man, and 
Bacon had greatly the advantage of him in addrefs, tho’ not 
in abilities as a Lawyer ;. for, in that refpect, no man of the 
profeffion, in thofe times, was his fuperior. Bacon feems to 
have ftudied the arts of rifing more than his Rival would con- 
defcend to do; for Coke rather chofe to be obliged only to 
his own merit, for his advancement. 


It may “alfo, perhaps, gratify the curiofity of many of our 
Readers, to learn in w har manner Bacon thought and {poke 


‘to the King, James I. concerning the great Cecil, after the 


death of that able and moft accomplifhed Siatelnan, 


<¢ Your Majefty hath loft a great fubje&, and a great 
fervant. But, if I fhould praife him in propriety, 1 fhould 
fay, that he was a fit man to keep things from growing 
worle ; butno very fit man to reduce things ; to be much bet- 
ter. For he loved to: have the eyes of all Ifrael a little too 
auch on himfelf, and to have all bufinefs fiill under the ham- 
mer; and, like clay in the hands of the Potter, to mould it 
as “ thought good; fothat he was mare zm operatione than iz 
opere.. Aad th oug h he had fine Paflages of action, yet the 
real it js The came flowly on.” 





But he is more feverely reflected on in a fubfequent Letter, 
concerning the diforder.into which the King’s finances had 
ween thrown by mifmanagement. : 


cc *** Laftly, I will make two prayers unto your Majetty, 
as I. ufed to do to. God Almighty, when I .commend to him 
his own glory and caufe; fo I will pray to your Majefty for 
yourfelf. 


«© The one is, that thefe cogitations of want do not any 
ways trouble or vex your mind, [| remember, Mofes faith of 
the land of promife, that it was not like the‘land of Egypt, 
that was watered with a river, but was watered with fhowers 
from 
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from heaven; whereby I gather, God preferreth fometimes 
uncertainties before certainties, becaufe they teach a more 
immediate dependance upon his Providence. Sure [ am, mi/ 
yout accidit vobis. It is no new thing for the greateft 
Kings to be in debt: and, if a man fhall parvis componere 
magna, I have feen an Earl of Leicefter, a Chancellor Hat- 
ton, an Earl of Effex, and an Earl of Salifbury in debt; 
and yet was it no manner of diminution to their power or 
greatnefs. 


«¢ My fecond prayer is, that your Majefty, in refpect of 
the hafty freeing of your State, would not defcend to any 
means, or degree of means, which carrieth not a fymmetry 
with your Majefty and greatnefs. He is gone, from whom 
thofe courfes did wholly flow. So have your wants and ne 
ceffities in particular, as it were, hanged up in two tablets 
before the eyes of your Lords and Comnons, to be talked of 
for four months together: to have all your courfes to help 
yourfelf in fevenue or profit, put into printed books, which 
were wont to be held arcana imperit: to have fuch worms of 
Aldermen to lend for ten in the hundred upon good afiurance, 
and with fuch * *, as if it fhould fave the bark of your for- 
tune: to contract ftill where might be had‘the readieft pay- 
ment, and not the beft bargain: to ftir a number of projects 
for your profit, and then to blaft them, and leave your Ma- 
jefty nothing but the fcandal of them: to pretend an even 
carriage between your Majefty’s rights and the cafe of the 
people, and to fatisfy neither. “Thefecourfes, and others the 
like, Ihope, are gone with the Devifer of them; which have 
turned your Majefty to ineftimable prejudice *.” 


We fhall conclude our brief mention of the prefent publi- 
cation, by a remark on the utility of Collections of this kind, 


* « Te will be but juftice to the memory of the Earl of “aitbury 
to remark, that this difadvantageous character of him by Siriiancis 
Bacon, feems to have been heightened by the prejudices of the 
again{t that able Minifter, grounded upon fome fufpicions, the 
Earl had not ferved him with fo much zeal, as he might have ex; 
ed from fo near a Relation, either in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, or 
of her fucceffor. Nor is it any juft imputation on his Lordfhi», 
he began to decline in King James I’s good opinion, when his \ 
jefty’s ill ceconomy occafioned demands on the Lord ‘Treafurer, whic 
all his fkill in the bafinefs of the finances, could not anfwer, bo 
which drew from him advices and remonftrances {till extant, whic: 
that King, not being very ready to profit by, conceived fome re 
fentment againft his old Servant, and even retained it againit his m« 
mory.”’ 
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which we met with in turning to the Life of Lord Bacon, 
in the Biogrophia Britannica. ‘* Public Hiftories,’’ fays the 
judicious Writer of that article, ** may contain mifinforma- 
“¢ tions, fecret Hiftories are frequently full of wilful miftakes, 
“< but facts from private Letters can never miflead us.” And 
certain it is, that many of the particulars touched in the vo- 
lume before us, may ferve to caft additional and true light on 
the hiftory of the times and perfons to which they relate. 


& 
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Bu Contra Social; ou principes du Droit Politique. Par F. 
¥. Rouffeau. 12mo. Amfterdam, chez Rey. 


Or, A Treatife on the Social Compa&t; or the principles 
of Politic Law; concluded. See Page 449. 


N his third book, Mr. Rouffeau enters on the fubje& of 

Politic Law, and the Adminiftration of Government ; 
beginning with an accurate explanation of the nature of Go- 
vernment in general, and proceeding to confider it under its 
feveral particular forms, In this part of the work, our Au- 
thor appears to great advantage ; inveftigating the fundamental 
principles of civil Polity, with equal folidity of judgment, 
and acutenefs of penetration, He examines what fpecies of 
Government is moft proper for particular people and coun- 
tries; fpecifies the indicatigns of a good adminiftration, to- 
eether with the abufes of it; and the decay and diflolution of 
the body potitic. 


He confiders particularly the various meafures by which the 
fovereign authority may be fupported; and the means of pre- 
venting the ufurpations of Government. Our Readers will 
find fomething ftriking, if not altogether new, in his ftric- 
tures on Reprefentatives. ‘* When the fervice of the public, 
fays he, ceafes to be the principal concern of the Citizens, 
and they chufe rather to ferve the community by their purfe 
than with their perfons, the State is already verging on its 
ruin. Inftead of marching out to fight, they hire Soldiers, 
and ftay themfelves at home; inftead of going to meet each 
other in confultation concerning the public weal, they chufe 
Deputies in their ftead, and trouble their heads no more about 
the matter. ‘Thus, in confequence of their indolence and 
wealth, 
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wealth, they have Soldiers toferve their country, and Repre- 
fentatives to fell it. 


“< Tt is the buftle of Commerce and the Arts, the thirft of 
Gain, Effeminacy, and the love of Indolence, that have con- 
verted perfonal fervice into that of money. A part of our 
profits is readily given up to augment our eafe. Give to Go- 
vernment your money, and you will foon be furnifhed with 
chains. ‘Lhe word Finance is a flavifh term, and unknown 
in atrue city. Ina State really free, the Citizens aét with 
their hands, and not with their purfes. So far from paying 
to be exempted from doing their duty, they will rather pay to 
be permitted to do it themfelves. 





‘¢ Indifference for the welfare of one’s country, the force of 
private intereft, the extenfivenefs of States, and their con- 
quefts, gave rife to the method of reprefenting a whole peo- 
ple in the public aflemblies of the nation, by a certain num- 
ber of Deputies. But, for the fame reafon that the fove- 
reignty cannot be alienated from the people, it cannot be re- 
prefented: it confifts effentially in the general will and con- 
fent of the whole, and this cannot be reprefented by any par- 
tial number of Deputies ; who are not truly the Reprefenta- 
tives of the people, but Commiflaries, that can come to na 
definitive conclufion. Thofe laws which the whole body of 
the people do not perfonally ratify, are inyalid; they are, in 
fact, no laws. The Englifh think themfelves a free nation ; 
but they are greatly miftaken ; they are fuch only during the 
election of Members of Parliament. When thefe are chofen, 
the Electors become flaves again, and of no confequence. 
Indeed, the ufe they make of that tranfitory interval of li- 
berty, fhews how much they deferve to lofe it.” 





In the fourth and laft part of this tra€t, the Author conti- 
nues his confiderations on the means of confirming the con- 
ftitution of a State; illuftrating the arguments he advances 
by examples from the practice of the Romans; and clofing 
his fubjeét with fome obfervations on Religion, confidered 
merely in a political point of view. A fhort abftract of this 
chapter may be not difagreeable to our Readers, 


“¢ In the firft ages of the world, men had no other Kings 
than their Gods, nor any other Government than what was 
purely Theocratical. It required a long time for them to be 
able to look on a fellow-creature as their Matter. 


li4 “¢ Hence, 
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s¢ Hence, a Deity being conftantly placed at the head of 
every polical fociety, it followed, that there were as many 
different Gods as people, Two different communities, ftrang- 
ers to each other, and almoft always at variance, could not 
long acknowlege the fame Mafter; nor could two armies 
drawn up againit each other in battle, obey the fame Chief. 
Thus Polytheifm became a natural confequence of the divi- 
fion of nations, and thence the want of civil and theological 
toleration in any.——— 


‘¢ Tf it be afked, why there were no wars on the fcore of 
Religion among the Pagans, when every State had thus its 
peculiar Deity and worfhip? I anfwer, it was for this very 
reafon, that each State having its own peculiar Religion as 
well as Government, no diftinStion was made between the 
obedience due to their Gods and that due to their laws. Their 
political were thus theological wars; and the departments of 
their Deities, were prefcribed by the limits of their refpective 
nations. ‘The.God of one people had no right or authority 
over another people; nor were thefe pagan Deities at all am- 
bitious of exclufive empire ; partaking, without jealoufy, in 
the command of the world. Even Mofes himfelf {peaks fome- 
times in-this manner of the God of Ifrael. It is true, the 
Hebrews defpifed the Gods of the Canaanites, a people pro- 
fcribed and devoted to deftru€tion, and whofe pofleffions were 
given them for an inheritance; but they fpeak reverently of 
the Deities of the neighbouring nations whom they were 
forbidden to attack. Wilt not thou poffefs that, fays Jeptha to 
Sihon, King of the Ammonites, which Chemofh thy God giveth thee 
to poffe(s? Sowhomfoever the Lord our God fhall drive out from 
before us, them will we poffefs. ‘There is in this paflage, I 
think, an acknowleged fimilitude between the rights of Che- 
mofh, and thofe of the God of Ifrael. 


<¢ But when the'Jews, being fubjected to the Kings of 
Babylon, and afterwards to thofe of Syria, perfifted in refu- 
fing to acknowlege any God but their own, this tefufal was 
efteemed an act of rebellion againft’ their Conqueror, and 
drew upon them thofe perfecutions which we read of in their 
hiftory, and of which no other example is afforded us till the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity. , 


*« The religion of a people being thus exclufively attached 
to the Jaws of the State, the only method of converting other 
nations, wis by fubduing them; Warriors were the only 
Miffionayies ; and the obligation of changing their religion 
oo... bers being 
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being a law to the vanquifhed, they were firft to be conquer- 
ed before they were follicited on this head, So far were men 
from fighting for the Gods, that the Gods combatted, as they 
doin Homer, for mankind. Each people demanded the vic- 
tory from its refpeCtive Deity, and repaid the fervice by the 
erection of new altars. 


‘© The Romans, before they -befieged any fortrefs, fym- 
moned its Gods to give it up; and tho’ it betrue, they left 
the Tarentines in poileffion of their angry Deities, it is plain 
they looked upon thofe Gods as fubjected, and obliged to do 
homage to their own: they fometimes left the vanquifhed in 
poflefion of their religion, as they did of their laws. A 
wreathe for Jupiter in the Capitol, being often the only tri- 
bute they exacted. 


‘¢ At length the Romans, having extended their religion 
with their empire, and fometimes even adopted the Deities of 
the conquered, the people of this vaft empire found them- 
felves in pofleflion of a multitude of Gods and religions ; 
which not differing very effentially from each other, Paganifm 
became infenfibly one and the fame religion, throughout the 
known world. 


<¢ Things were in this {tate when Jefus came to eftablifh 
his fpiritual kingdom; which neceflarily dividing the theolo- 
gical from the political fyftem, gave rife to thofe inteftine di- 
vifions which have ever fince continued to embroil the profef- 
fors of Chriftianity. 


‘© Now this new idea of a kingdom in the other world, 
having never entered into the heads of the Pagans, they al- 
ways regarded the Chriftians as actual rebels, who, under a 
hypocritical fhew of fubmiffion, waited only a proper oppor- 
tunity to render themfelves independent, and artfully to ufurp 
that authority, which, in their weak and rifing ftate, th 
psetended to refpect: and this was undoubtedly the caufe of 
their being perfecuted. 


<¢ What the Pagans had feared, in procefs of time, alfo came 
really to pafs. ‘Things put on a new face, and the humble 
Chriftians, as their number increafed, changed their tone and 
language; while their pretended kingdom in the other world 
became, under a vifible head, the moft defpotic and tyrannical, 
in this. | 

‘¢ Asin all countries, however, there were civil Governors, 
and Jaws, there refulted from this twofold power a perpetual 
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ftrugele for jurifdiation, which rendérs a perfect fyftem of do- 
mieftic policy almoft impoffible in Chriftian States; and pre- 
vents us from evég coming to a determination, whether it be 
the Prince or the Prieft we are bound to obey. 


<¢ In England, as well as in Ruffia, the Monarch, as head 
of the State is alfo head of the Church; but by this title they 
are lefs Mafters than Minifters of the religion; they are not 
poffeffed of the right to change it, but only to maintain it in 
its prefent form. Wherever the Clergy conftitute a political 
body, they will be both the Mafter and Legiflator in *#e-own 
poe There are, therefore, two Sovereigns in England and 
Ruffia, as well as elfewhere.” 





Our Author conceives that, by a proper examination of 
hiftorical fa&ts in this view, it would be eafy to refute both 
the fentimente of Bayle and Warburton ; the former of whom 
pretends, that no religion is of ufe to the body politic; and 
the other, that Chriftianity is its beft and firmeft fupport. 
He endeavours next to fhew the incompatibility of the cha- 
ractcrs of the true Chriftian and the Patriot; tho’, we think, 
with more fpecioufnefs than folidity. “There is much proprie- 
ty, however, in what he advances concerning ‘that political 


creed which the Sovereign hath a right to impofe on the 
fubjeét. 


<¢ The right which the focial pa&t confems on the Sove- 
reign, extending no farther than to public utility, the fubje& 
is not accountable to him for any opinions he may entertain 
that have nothing todo with the community. Now, it is of 
great importance to a State, that every Citizen fhould be of a 
religion that may infpire him with a love for his duty: but 
the tenets of that religion are no farther interefting to the 
community than as they relate to morals, and to the difcharge 
of thofe obligations which the profeflor of them lies under to 
his fellow-citizens. If weexcept thefe, the fubjeét may pro- 
fefs as many others as he pleafes, without the Sovereign hav- 
ing any right to interfere; for as the latter has no jurifdiction 
jn the other world, it is no bufinefs of his, what becomes of 
his fubjects in a future life, provided they behave as good Ci- 
tizens in the prefent. 


‘¢ There is a profefion of Faith, therefore, purely politi- 
cal, the articles of which, it is the bufinefs of the Sovereign 
to afcertain, not precifely as articles of religion, but as the 
fentiments due to fociety, without which it is impoffible to 
be a good citizen, er a faithful fubjeé&t, Without obliging 
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any one to adopt thefe fentiments, he may alfo equitably ba- 
nifh ¢hem the fociety; not, indeed, as impious, but as unfo- 
ciable, as incapable of having a fincere regard to juftice, and 
of facrificing if required, to ‘duty. Again, 
fhould any one after having made a public profeffion of fuch 
fentiments, betray his. difbelief of them by his mifconduét, 
he may equitably be punifhed with death; having committed 
the greateft of all crimes, in violating the laws by his falf- 
hood. 


«© The tenets of political religion fhould be few and fim- 
ple: they fhould be laid down alfo with precifion, without 
explication or comment. The exiftence of a powerful, in- 
telligent, beneficent, prefcient, and provident Deity, a Future 
State, the Reward of the Virtuous, and the Punifhment of 
the Wicked, the facred nature of the focial Compact, and of 
the Laws; thefe fhould be the pofitive tenets. As to thofe of 
a negative kind, I fhould confine myfelf folely to one, that of 
Intoleration. 


“<< Thofe who affect a diftinction between civil and religi- 
ous Toleration, are, in my opinion, miftaken. It is‘impof- 
fible to live cordially at peace with perfons whom we believe 
devoted to damnation: to love them would be to hate the 
Deity for punifhing them; it is abfolutely neceflary for us 
either to convert or perfecute them. Wherever religious In- 
toleration fubfifts, it is impoffible it fhould not have fome ef- 
fe&t on the civil police; in which cafe the Sovereign is no 
longer Sovereign, even in a fecularview: the Priefts become 
the real Mafters, and Kings only their Officers. 


<¢ In modern Governments, where it is impoffible to fup- 
port an exclufive national religion, it is requifite to tolerate. all 
fuch as tolerate others, provided their tenets are not contra 
to the duty of agood citizen. But whoever fhall dare to fay, 
there is no falvation out of the pale of our church, ought to be 
banifhed the State: unlefs, indeed, the.Smte be an ecclefiafti- 
calone, and the Sovereign a Pontiff.” 


But we mutt here take leave of this ingenious little tract, 
from which we will venture to fay, an attentive Reader will 
deduce a more clear and precife ideaof the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil fociety, and the grounds-of politic law, than 
from large volumes that have been written on this nice and 
perplexing fubject. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1762, Continued. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 1. Samuel Roe’s Obfervations on the great Doétrine of Tythes 
Confidered. 8vo. 18. Nicoll. 


Ww: are furprized that a man of fome life and fpirit, as the Au- 
thor of this little tract appears to be, could throw away fo much 
time and paper upon fuch an inconfiderable object ; for he himfelf deems 
the work of his Opponent to be only the over-flowing of an heated 
imagination, or the effect of an irregular and difordered brain: ma- 
nifefting itfelf in /landerous reports, repronchful falfelesods, and ecclef- 
aflical Billing feate :—all to blacken and mifreprefent the Quakers. 
In defence of this feet, and alfo to give a mortal ftab to the church- 
dogtrine of Tithes, and even, if poffible, to overthrow the Church 
itfelf, our Author ftands forth ;—and, (though fighting be a very un- 
quakerly principle) many a {mart flroke has he aimed at the eftablith- 
ed Clergy in general, as well as at poor Mr. Roe in particular, whom 
he unmercifully bruifes and batters from head to foot: here a flap in 
the chaps, there a black eye, now a punch in the ftoumach, and then 
akick on the breech. Nor is he too, any more than the Parfon, 
wanting in reproachful language, as f{currilous even as the eccle/iafti- 
eal Billingfgate, which he {o juitly condemns in his reverend Anta- 
gonift ; biind Prief, low-lived and greveling Divine, being fome of 
the fofteft names by, which he vouchfafes to diftinguifh him. This 
brings to mind a late altercation, which the Writer of the prefent 
article overheard, between two ragged Bailiff’s Followers, as they 
fat wrangling on a bench under his window, in one of the Inns of 
Court. As the warm dialogue grew rich, one of the enraged Black- 
cuards ftarting from his feat, and calting a fide-glance of ineffable ~ 
difdain at the other, vehemently exclaimed, ‘* See what a man gets 


by keeping fuch da——d /Jow-life company !” 





POLITICAL. 


Art. 2. An Epifile to his Excellency the Dute d’ Nivernois. In 
which a new Light is caf upon fome Tranfactions of the higheft 
Amportance to the Honour of Great Britain as well as to that of 
France. To which is added, an humble Addre/s to the greateft 
Affembly in England. By (unfafhionable as the Term may 
appear) a real Lover of his Country. 4to. as. 6d. 
Wilfon and Fell. 


This real Lover of his country is evidently fome young Politician, 
whofe wit by far outitrips his judgment. It had not been amifs, 
bowever, had he taken time to learn the name of the refpeétable 
| | 4 perfonage 













































PoLITICAL,. 


perfonage whom he hath here addrefled.. How. far his Excellency 
may edify by this crude performance, if he fhould condefcend.to read 
it, we do not pretend to fay; but, for our own part, we muft con- 
fefs ourfelves as much in the dark as before, with regard to; any of 
thofe important tranfactions, on which this Writer pretends to throw 
a new light. He makes one obfervation, neverthelefs, of the 
truth of which his Epiftle is an eminent proof, viz. that “‘ in England 
we take-unaccountable liberties, and have a ftrange method of {peak- 
ing about men and meafures.” 

As to the humble Addrefs annexed, it is nothing more than a pert 
and flippant repetition of fome trite and captious objections to the 


preliminaries of peace. K-n-k 


Art. 3. 4 Letter from a Member of Parliament in Town, to his 
Friend in the Country, upon the three great Objects of prefent 


Attention, Peace, Parties, and Refignations. 8vo. 15. 
Burnet. | 


Moderately, and not altogether injudicioufly, inveftigates the Pre- 
liminaries ; which, upon the whole, the Author approves: tho’ he 
thinks, that the limits of Canada fhould be more clearly and accu- 
rately afcertained in the definitive Treaty. He alfo takes notice of 
“* a very material omiffion in thefe articles, which is,’ not mention- 
ing that great and extenfive country Labrador, -which reaches from 
the N. FE. of the Gulph of St. Lawrence as far as Hudfon’s Bay's 
as we may doubtlefs fuppofe the French will avail themfelves of this 
great tract of land, as yet uninhabited by Europeans, to form a. fet- 
tlement upon the Atlantic Ocean.—If, therefore, we would prevent 
the French re-eftablifhing their empire in North-America, it will be 
neceflary to flipulate, in the firongeft and moft exprefs terms, that 
they fhali not fettle upon, or fortify, any part of the country of La- 
brador.” : 

In what, this-Member of Parliament. (for $+. Kilda, perhaps, or 
the Bafs in the Firth of Forth) has faid in relation to the State of 
Parties among us, at this critical jenfture, and concerning the late 
refignations, he more openly fhews himfelf an Advocate for the Mi- 
niftry ; he fneers at the Gentlemen fuppofed to have taken the lead 
in the new oppofition ; works Mr, Pitt’s patriotifm and gout; and 
concludes with fome comp!iments to the Earl of Bute. . 


Art. 4. The comparative Importance of our Acquifitions fro 
France in America. With Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled, 
An Examination of the commercial Principles of the late 
Negociation in1761. 8vo. 1s. Hinxman, 


‘* ‘This pamphlet was writ before the preliminary articles of peace 
were figned, which have fince been ratified, and communicated to 
Parliament. They are conformable to the main {cope of the Au- 
thor’s argument, although in fome very: important particulars the 
exceed his moft fanguine hopes; and he is happy in finding, that his 
Effay 
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Effay upon what ought to be, is now become, if it liath any 
force, a vindication of terms actually concluded.” Thefe are the 
words of this very fenfible Writer, in an Advertifement prefixed to 
the mafterly performance before us; of which, the points contended 
for being actually fettled, it is now unneceffary for us to enter into 
particulars. 


Art. 5. The true Whig difplayed: Comprehending curfory Re- 
marks on the Addrefs to the Cocoa Tree. By a Tory. 
4to. 1s. Nicoll. 


Our. Readers will eafily guefs what kind of a piture a trae Tory 
will draw of atrue Whig. ‘The Author is, indeed, a moft rancorous 
dauber. He has painted an ugly devil, and wrote WHIG under it, 
in ftaring capitals: with as much propriety as we have feen Queen 
Anne fubfcribed to a frightful figure, which otherwife would have 
been taken for the Turk’s Head: 


Staring, tremendous, with a threa:’ning eye, 
Like {ome fierce Tyrant in old tapeftry. 


We would advife this angry Writer, to reflect calmly, if. his warmth 
of difpofition will permit him, on his own obfervation, p. 2. that 
“* the zeal of party is feldom worthy of praife.”—He will alfo do 
well to confider, whether it can poffibly redound to the true intereft 
of a Britifh King, to be reprefented as the favourite object of regard 
with the Tories, and equally difefteemed by the Whigs: which, we 
truft, is by, no means a jult reprefentation. His Majefty, we are 
perfuaded. reigns equally in the hearts of all his fubjeéts; and is 
neither a King of Tories nor a Kinz of Whigs, but a King of England: 
as Pope exprefles it, in his Letter to Atterbury. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 6. The Trial of the Roman Catholics. By Henry Brooke, 
Efg; Author of Guftavus Vafa, the Farmer’s Letters, &c. 
&c. Dublin printed, London re-printed for T. Davies, 8vo. 
5s. in beards. 


The moft mafterly defence of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
with regard to the common objections brought againft them by their 
proteftant fellow-fubjects ; and to the political reftraints under which 
they are held by the laws of that kingdom. According to this very 
fenfible and {pirited Writer, the Proteitants have been unjuftly preju- 
‘diced againft:the Roman Catholics; and-the Government hath been 
unreafonably afraid of them... The form of a judicialprocefs, under 
which Mr. Brooke has chofen to difcufs this important fubjeat, ren- 
ders his work’ more entertaining, and, perhaps, more convincing, 
than it might have proved in that of a continued differtation ; in 
which both fides of the queftion might not have appeared in fuch 
diftinét and contrafted lights. Serjeant Statute, and Counfellor Can- 
dour, argue the feveral points very pertinently ; tho’ it muft be “ar 
ferve 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


ferved, that. Mr. Candour, Advocate for the Roman Catholics, bas, 
thronghout the whole proceedings, greatly the advantage.of the Ser- 
jeant; into whofe fcale more weight might polibly have beea 
thrown, had the Author aimed at any thing lefs than to procute the 
Counfellor a full and compleat victory. Pofiibly, however, by over- 
zealoufly labouring every point in favour of his Clients,‘ he may have 
fhot beyond the mark, and proved too much. 

"Few impartial Readers, we believe, will allow, for inftance, that 
the horrid ftory of the general infurreftion of the Irithh Roman Ca- 
tholics, 1641, and the maflacre of the Proteitants which enfued, (of 
which Sir John Temple, and others, have given moit dreadful and 
fhocking accounts)’ is nothing but an o/d woman's fable! The Au- 
thor has, indeed, taken great pains to demonftraté, that the Protef- 
tant world hath been much deceived by partial and aggravated rela- 
tions of that infurrection; and he hath certainly, in part, facceeded 
in his endeavours to extenuate the guilt of the Roman Catholics in 
this refpeét; but it might be no hard tafk to prove, from his own a¢- 
count of the matter, that they were certainly more culpable than he 
feems willing to admit. On the whole, however, we cannot but 
fincerely and heartily recommend this work to the candid confidera- 
tion of thofe who are interefted in the fubject. 

The ultimate view of the Author is, to thew the reafonablenefs and 
expediency of abating the rigour of the popifh laws. [ would hum- 
bly propofe, fays the able Counfellor Candour, ‘* That, for, the bet- 
ter fecarity of his Majefty’s crown and government in the kingdom of 
Ireland, by interefting Irifh Catholics in the guardianfhip thereof; 


for ftopping the perpetual drain of the {pecie or political blood .gf 


that nation ; for deriving ftrength to Irith Proteftants, from the 
will and affiftance of Irifh Papiits, with whom they are unavoidably, 
tho’ difcontentedly, affociated; for acquiring immediate and incon- 
ceivable opulence to. the State, from the animated induftry of tae 
thirds * of the people; for doubling the yearly and natural. value of 
Ireland, by giving Papifts an intereft in the reclaiming of our lands ; 
for giving them caufe to oppofe our common en¢mies, by-giving them 
a common ftake to retain and defend ; for giving them caufe to con- 
tribute to Our profperity by adenine them to a legal participation 
thereof ;— it’ is humbly propofed, I fay, that-our patriot Laihtere, 
fo ftudious.in other refpects for the advancement of their eotntry, 
fhould make fuch an abatement or alteration of the-faid difabling 
laws, as, to their fuperior wifdom and difcernment fhall appear re- 
quifite, for ewe | the many evils that are thereby created ; and for 
reftoring the many benefits that are thereby fupprefied.” 
To conclude, in whatever light this animated and ingenious _per- 
formance may appear to the prejudiced and the Bigot, ‘we cannot but 
affent to the following well adapted lines, which Mr. Brooke has 
chofen for his motto : 


Wherever Truth and Int’reft fhall embrace, 
Let Paflion cool, and Prejudice give place. 


* The alledged proportion of Papi/ts in Ireland. 
Art, 








































































510 MonTHLY CATALOGUE. 


‘Art. 7. Remarks on the Proceedings of two General Courts Mar- 
tial, (lately publifbed) one held at Lincoln, for the Trial of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Philips Glover* 5 the other held at Land- 
guard-Fort, for the Trial of Capt. William Lyncht. 8vo. 
1s.- R. Davis. 


It is fully apparent. that thefe Remarks were dictated by the warm 
refentment of a perfon who apprehends himfelf to have been injured 
by the proceedings on the.trial of Capt. Lynch; and his motive for 
laying before the public his thoughts on the condu of the other 
Court-martial above-mentioned, in which it does not appear that he 
was any way perfonally concerned, was, obvioufly, to contraft the 
different behaviour of the two Courts; the one ating, in his opi- 
nion, with a becoming impartiality ; the other, in-a very different 
manner. “The Remarker has certainly the indifputable advantage of 
having his opinion countenanced by the higheft fuffrage; his Majefty 
having thought proper to confirm the fentence of the fisft-mentioned 
Court-martial, but zot that of the latter. 

Lieutenant Governor Thickneffe, of Landguard-Fort, we appre- 
hend, is the prefent Complainant; and, in truth, he feems to have 
met with fufficient caufe of complaint, according to the reprefenta- 
tion of the cafe, as contained in thefe Remarks ;—but, neverthelefs, 
we cannot help thinking, that the ardour of his refentment, how- 
ever juftly founded, has carried him too far, in fome of his refledti- 
ons ; and that he has wandered greatly out of his way, in his obfer- 
vations on the effe&s of popular clamour, as exemplified in the cafe 
©f the unhappy Admiral Byng, the affair of Lord George Sackville, 
and the ftories of Elizabeth Canning,. Archibald Bower, and the 
Cock-lane Ghoit. ; 


* See Review for 4Auguft lft, p. 154, art. 6. 
+ Review for November, p. 389, art. 18. 


Art. 8. 4 Collection cf Travels through various. Parts of the 

— World; but more particularly through Tartary, China, Turkey, 

 Perfia, and the Eaft-Indies. Compiled and. arranged in 
chronological Order, by Mr. Derrick. 12mo0. 2 Vols. 
6s. Wilkie. 


_ A Book-maker’s Jobb. Tavernier, Thevenot, Bufbequius, Pitts, 
and other Travellers, have been plundered to eke out this Pocket- 
collection: which, however, may prove very acceptable to young 
‘Readers, who cannot have recourfe to Hairis’s, Churchill's, or Aft- 
ley’s more voluminous compilations, 
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N. B. To ‘find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Vilume. 


A. 
BsoLuTion, that term, as 
ufed in the church -fervice, 
objefted to, 305; another 
word propofed, ibid. 

AccenT, among: the antients, 
obfervations on, 283. Among 
us, 284. Improperly marked 
in our Di@tionaries, Vocabula- 

. whes, &c. 285. 

Accent and Quantity, Effay 
on their different nature, ufe, 
and application, in the Englifh, 
Latin, and Greek languages, 

| 308. 

Air, its ufe and effects in vege- 
tation, 444. 

A.caus, the ancient Greek Pa- 
et, fome account of him and 
his writings, 247. His Hymn 
in praife of Harmodius and 
Ariftogiton, 248. Tranflated, 
ibid. 

Atiecories, defined, 110. Dif- 
tinguifhed from Metaphors ib 

Anacreon, fome account of 
him and his writings, 246, 

Animats, degeneration of, dif- 
cuffed, 45. 

Anrrosaus, Mr. his account of 
the amputation of a leg, with- 
out any hemorrhage, too. 

Artuur and his Knights, the 
favourite fubjec&t of Milton, 89. 

ArTicuLaTion and Pronuncia- 
tion, confidered, 281. -Ufual 
defeéts therein pointed out, ib, 
Method to remove them, 282. 

Ascaripes—expelled by Fumi- 


- gation, 194. 





Kk 


AscLepiapes, the Phyfician, 
his various character, as exhi- 
bited by sigr. Cocchi, and dif- 
ferent Writers, 337. 

ATTRACTION, exprefsly confi- 
dered by Sir Ifaac Newton, as 
a mechanical effect, 123. 

Avutuorivy, human, in religi- 
Ous matters, inconfiftent with 
Chriftianity, 365, 366. 

AuTuors, their right to their 
own works vindicated, 181. 

B. 

Acon, Lerd, his conduét 
cenfured by Judge Fofter, 
145. Compared to Cicero, 
496. Enmuity between him 
and Sir Edward Coke, 497. 
Scolding-bout betwixt them, 
ib, He traduces the memory 

of the great Cecil, 498. 

Barine, Mr. his account of his 
own diforder in the kidneys, 
and cure, 100. 

Barp, Mr. his account of an ex- 
traordinary Uterine Fetus, 
195. 

Barker, Mr, his account of a 
remarkable Halo, 328. 

Baster, his Diffrtatio de Zoo- 
phytis, 330. 


Bicorry, religious, its horril 


confequences, exemplified in - 


the miferable cataitrophe of 
Mr, John Calas, 388. 

Bopy of his late Majefty, ana- 
tomical obfervations on, 424. 
Bono, Dr. his account of two 

inftances of the fuccefs of the 
Bark in fcrophulous cafes, 104. 
BorGcia 
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Borcra Cxfar, fummary of his 
monftrous crimes, 105. 

Bors, under ten years of age, 
incapable of being initructed 
by reafoning with them, 345. 
Should not be made too docile 
and tractable, ib. . Should be 
fubjected only to the yoke of ne- 
cefhity, 347. The moft proper 
exercifes ter-them, 353. Of 
whatever condition fhould learn 
a mechanical trade, 356. From 
their twelfth to their fifteenth 
year, the proper time to fix 
their attention on {cientific ob- 
jects, 1b. 

Baapbury, Rev. Thomas, his 
receipt to make a 30th of Ja- 
nuary fermon, 457 

BeaaxenrivGe, Dr. his letter 
eoncerning the term and period 
of human life, 4109. 

BroavrFroor, Alexander, his trial 
for murder, 142. 

Buckincuam, Duke of, his low 
and puerile manner of writing 
letters to James the firft, 493. 

Burron, M. his natural hittory 
applauded, 41. His account 
of the degeneracy of horfes, 
42. His curious hypothelis of 

nature’s economy, in the pro- 
duétion and deflru€tion of all 
organized beings, 46. 

' Bute, Lord, {cheme for an uni- 
on between him and Mr Pitt, 
31z. Encomium on _ both, 
312, 313. 

ig ety his hymn to 

: Jupiter, too cold and un- 
animated for the fubject, 249. 

Caitur, Abbe de la, his letter 
relating to the moon’s parallax, 
33%- 

Carvin, his cryel perfecution of 
Servetus, 413 

Canpour , the noble and ele- 
vating eff&ts of its mot con- 
fummate degree, 329. 

' 


Carausrius, Emperor of Britain, 
difputes among Writers cone 
cerning him, 220. 

Cases in Phyfic or Surgery, 
what circumittances are required 
to make their publication ufe- 
ful and |iberal, 121. 

Caytey, Cornelius, curious fpe- 
cimen of his fpiritual poetry, 
230. 

Cecit, Earl of Salifbury, his me- 
mory ill treated by Bacon, 498. 
Defended by Dr. Birch, 499, 
the Note. 

Cuanvver, Dr. cavalierly treat- 
ed in the controverfy about the 
Man after God’s own heart, 

Cuariry, fuperior to all other 
Chriftian graces, 403. Enqui- 
ry into the meaning of Charity 
never fa let, ib. 

CuivaLry, fprang from the feu- 
dal conttitution, 82. Not an 
abfurd and freakifh inftitution, 
83. Favourable to virtue as 
well as gallantry, 84. Analo- 
gy between the Heroes of an- 
cient Greece and the Knights- 
errant of Chriftendom, 86. 
How far neceffary for the pro- 
tection of the Ladies, 87. 

CHILDREN, young, their drefs 
and diet, 260. Should have 
little or no phyfic, ib. Should 
learn to bear ficknefs, 261. 
Should not be treated with too 
much tendernefs, 263, 342. 
Nor with too much feverity, 

264, 3453. %In what manner 
they flould be taught to read, 
208. The morality ufually 
taught them  abfard, 245. 
Should not be permitted to giv 
a'ms, 349. Canknow batiue 
languaze, 352. Should not 
be prefied to learn, 353. Hif.- 
tory .an improper ftudy for 
them, 352. Fables Jmpraper 
for their initruétion, ib. 


CHRIST, 
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Crkist, not the fon of David, in 
any fenfe, 62. 

Creistian If. K: of Denmark, 
his horrid character, and ex- 
pulfion from the throne, 360. 

Cueistians, the primitive, lia- 
ble to the cenfure of calumny 
they caft on the Heathens, 28. 
Changed their humitity, as in 
procefs of time they became 
powerful, into infolence and 
tyranny, 503: 

CuristiAnity,  difbelief of, 
where eltablithed, whty deemed 

odious, 32. Stiled True Dei/m, 
39.  IJmprudént manner in 
which Chriftianity is fome- 
times defended by the Clergy, 
408. 

Ciassicat Manners, why fill 
admired and imitated by the 
Poets, 97. 

Criercy of the Church of Eng- 
land, cliarged with manileiting 
a fpirit of perfecution, 430. 
Defended, ib. 

Coxe, Sir Edward, of an over- 
bearing difpofttion, 448. Af- 
fronts the great Bacon, ib. 

CéLiecrs, néw ones propofed 

for Trinity-Sunday, 304. 

Coxtiins, Antony, his opinion 

of the arguntent in defénce Sf 


Chriftianity, from the fulfil-. 


thentof prophecies, I. ! 

Common Prayer Book, its ftyle 
and manner applatided, 303. 
Specimen of a new form, 1b. 

Comparisons, and Similés, coa- 
fidered, 105. Examples of 
Comparifons improperly iatro- 
duced, 105. 

Concruity and Property, dif 
tin terms, 13. This pofition 
controveried, 14. 

Contract, focial, what, and 
how maintained, 453. 

Conversion of the firit Chrifli- 
ans, not Owing to mere rational 
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conviction, but to the opéra- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, gor. 

Copper-Boilers, ufed in the Na- 
vy, one caufe of the Sea fcur- 
vy, 98. Other ill effeéts of, 
100. 

CumbBertann, Duke of, his 
charafter and conduét vilified, 
46S. 

CusToM, its influence and effeXs 
confidered, 15. 

1. 
AcosTA, Htnanucl Mendez, 
his account of a natural 
production in Scotland, fimilar 
to the Giant’s Cauleway ia Ires 
land, 330. 

Dareayme ce, Sir David, Editor 
of Memorials and Letters, in 
the reign of James the frit, 
4926 

Dan, the Founder of the Danifhi 
Monarchy, 360. 

Davin, King of Ifracl, his re- 
bellious intention in feizin 
Keilah, 58. His motive for 
{paring Saul at Engedi and 
Mac h cenfured, 59. Hiscons 
du& toward King Achifh con- 

demned, 61. And his feverity 
toward the Amalekites, ib. His 
treachery toward Uriah inex- 
cafable, 62. Oicher enormous 

_ crimes infifted on againft him, 

63. 

DeciaraTion, propofed as a 
tThore proper terns in the church- 
fervice than Abfolution, 305. 
Specimen of a Declaration to 
be ufed, inftead of the old 
form of Abfolution, 305, 

Dzism, confidered as only oppo- 
fed to Atheifm, 33. ‘To Poly- 
theifm, 34. 

Deist, originaily an honourable 
appellation, 32. Abufe of that 
term calculated to miflead vn- 
wary minds, ib. Abfurdity of 

oppofing it to Chriitianity, 33. 
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Deift however afperfed, nr far 
from the kingdom of heaven, ib. 
Deists, the wifeit men in the 

heathen world, 35. 

Decavat, Mr. his experiments 
in eleGtricitv, 426. 

Denmark, Hiltory of in the mo- 
dern Univerfal Hittory, 359. 

Devonsuire, Duke of, his cha- 
rater, by an enemy, 467. 
Abufed for refigning, ib. 

Diat.ooues, modern, the grand 
defect of, 24. Thofe of Ly- 

_ cian inimitable, 25. Between 
a Stoic and the Mogul, 26. 
Between Lucian and Mellinius, 
20. 

Ircxson, Dr. his account of the 

* benefit of blifters in inconti- 
nence of urine, 194. Of their 

‘ efficacy in other diforders, 146. 

Dicnity, and Meannefs, confi- 

‘ dered, 14. 

Dissenrer, zealous, furious for 
Mo eration, 434. 

Dissexters, their readinefs to 
join in Communion with the 
Church, on a reformation of 

‘the Liturgy, 308. A Society 
formed for worfhipping God by 
a new form of Common Pray- 
er, ib 

Dove of Chrittianity, changed to 
a Vulture, 413. 

Dramatic Poetry confidered, 
111. The modern Drama 
preferred to :he ancient, 113. 

Duntsorn, Mr. his Elements 
of netv Tables of the Motions 
of Jupiter’s Satellites, 422. 

E. 
ce its ufe in vegetation, 
, 444 

ECCLESIASTES, various Opinions 
concerning the true meaning of 
that book, 479. Suppofed to 
be a philofophical difcourfe on 

_the immortality of the foul, 
482. Reafons for this opinion, 
ib. Analytical paraphrafe on 

that wok, 433. 
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EpucaTion, the importance of 

~ it, 213. The bufinefs of pa- 
rents, 259. ‘The worft in the 
world that, which keeps a child 
wavering between the will of 
its Tutor and its own, 347. 
The moft important rule of it, 
not to gain time, but to lofe it, 
ib. Mr. Locke’s method of, 
to be rejeéted, 344. 

Euuis, Mr. his account of an 
Enerinus, 332. 

Eroquence, congenial and ef. 
fential to human fpeech, 377. 
This propofition controverted, 
ib. Modes of Eloquence ar- 
bitrary and local, ib. Not to 
be expected in facred Writ, 
378. 

Empuasts, obfervations on, 286 
Proper marks for, wanted in 
writing, 287. 

En Gbisu, a free nation only dur- 
ing the election of Members of 
Parliament, 501. 

EntTuusiasM, efiential i Ode- 
writing, 224. 

Eric and Tragic Poetry contraft- 
ed and diftinguifhed, ait. 

Evipence, hittorical, uncertain- 
tyof, 362. 

Ezxa, Aben, mittaken in his 
application of Pfalm CX. 5. 

. F, 


ANATICIsM, its character, 
4.20. 

Faruers, in begetting and pro- 
viding for their offspring, dif- 
charge but a third part of their 
duty, 259. 

Ferrers, Karlof, two queftions 
put to the Judges at his trial, 
144. 

Fever, pernicious, confequence 
of miftaking an epidemic one, 
for an highly inflammatory 
on*, 10t. 

Fietpinc, Henry, his Hiftory 
of /om ‘Jones criticized and 
commended, 49. His Amelia 

defended, 



























defended, 51. His Covent 
Garden Journal, 52. His Voy- 
age to Lifbon, ib. His death, 
ib. His general charatter, 53. 
His mifcellaneous works, 55. 

Fire, not a material body, 126. 
Its ufe and effect in vegeta- 

tion, 443. : 

Firzceratp, Mr. his experi- 
ments for checking the too lux- 
uriant growth of trees, 329. 
His defcription of a new ther- 
mometer and barometer, 425. 

Foster, Judge, his Reports com- 

. mended, 140. His cenfure of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon’s 
condu&, 145. ; 

Free, Dr. his remarkable charge 
of ingratitude againft the Go- 
vernment, 237. 

Free-Will, Arminian doétrine 
of, abfurd, and of immoral 
tendency, 435. . 

Frewrn, Dr. his acceunt of a 
large ftone voided through the 


perinzum, 423. 


Arrtner, Dr. his account 
_ of the Urtica Marina, 329. 

Geneva, Hiftory of, in the Mo- 
dern Univerful Hiftory, 413. 
Fanaticifm reigning there, ibid. 

Genius confidered, 259. 

Grorce II, an enemy to perfe- 
cution, 433. His noble de- 
claration on that head, to Mr. 
Whitton, ib. 

German Paltoral, fpccimens of, 
129, 133. 

Gon’s Goodnefs, proved from 
the connection between virtue 
and happinels, vice and mifery, 

63. ° 

Gooo'e ess, Divine, great diffi- 
culties in the confideration of, 
363. Strong argument in proof 
of, ib. 

Gosret Righteoufnefs defined, 
233. 

Goruic Poetry confidered, 88. 


INDE X. 


Illuftrated by the Gothic me- 
—thod of defign in gardening, 
QI. 
GoveRNMENTS, naturally tend 
towards defpotifm, 469. 
Grace, Divine, ceconomy of, 
370. Counterfeit pretenfians 
to Grace unmafked, 407.’ 
Grammar, Englifh, fludy of, 
grnersty belated 38. Ule- 
ulnefs of this ftudy, 39. 
H | 


Apinc, King of Denmark, 

his extraordinary compact 

with Hunding, King of Swe- 

den, 361. Fatal confequence 
thereof, ib. 

Hace, Lord Chief Jaftice, fome 
notions of his, repugnant to 
Revolution principles, correét- 
ed, 146. 

Harris, James, his Hermes ap- 
plauded, 37. . He furnishes 
fome Notes to Mrs. Fielding’s 
tranflation of Xenophon’s Mr- 

_morabilia, 176. Author of 
Spring, a dramatic paftoral, 
395. 

Heap-Ach, removed by 2&ther, 
101. 

Hearne, Thomas, Epigram oa 
him, 495. 

Heatucote, Mr. his patrior- 
ifm, 384, 385: : 

Heserven, Dr. his account of 
an earthquake in the ifland of 
Madeira, 331. 

Henry, Dr. his account of an 
offification of the mufcles, 422. 

Heropran, his remark on the 
little regard paid'to Truth, by 
Hiftorians, 358. 

Historians, unceftainty of their 
teftimony, 36 

Historiss of Kings and King- 
‘doms, little better than Ro- 
mances, 362. 

Hocy Spirit, its office.and opera - 


tions, 37¢.  Extraordinarily 
manifefted in the Gift of 
Tongues, 
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Timzue, 371. In the infpira- 
tion of the Scriptures, 373. 
Confidered under the Idea of 
the Comforter, 399. _ Inftanta- 
neoufly changes the difpofitions 
and manners of thofe whom it 
had enlightened, ib. ‘Thefe 
effefts aicribed to Fanaticifm 
and Superftition, 400. This 
opinion obviated, 401. Du- 
ration of the Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit confidered, 403. 

Homer, his fublime defcription 
of Jupiter, 249. 

Horace, an Imitator of Alczus 
and Pindar, 249. 

Horse, the tendency of that ani- 
mal to degenerate from the 
fine fpecies, 42. Accounted 
for, 43. Error of thofe Riders 
who make too much ufe of the 
bridle, 315. 

Hunpinc, King of Swden, fin- 
gular compact between him 
and Hading, King of Den- 
mark, 361. Fatal confequence 
thereof, ib. 

Huwrer, Dr. his account of an 
Emphyfema, of a monftrous 
fize, 99. Of a difeafed Tibia, 
194. Of an uncommon cafe 
of a feparation of the ofa pu- 
bis, ib. His farther obferva- 
tions on a {pecies of Aneurifm, 
196. 

I. 
Ames I. King of England, a 
beaftly Monarch, 493. Con- 
ceives a particular liking toa 
fpeckled fow, ib. 

Ip1oms, Syriac and Hebrew, in 
the original Greek of the New 
Teftament, no objections to 
the divine infufion of that lan- 
guage, on the day of Pent- 
coit, 276. 

Impressing, for the fea-fervice, 
Judge Fofter’s opinion of that 
practice, 142. Controverted, 


144. 


IncHam, Mr. his account of thé 
cure of a fiftula, 192. 

InsPrraTiOn of the New Tefta- 
ment, Bifhop of Glouceiler’s 
notion thereof, 373. 

Joex, prophecies the effufion of 
the Spirit, on the day of Pen- 
ticoft, so. And the deftruétion 
of Jerufalem, ib. Meaning of 
his expreffions, ‘ day of the 
Lord,’ and ‘ great day of the 
Lord,’ afcertained, ib. 

Joun, King of Denmark, his 


dying charge to his fon, 359. ~ 


JornsTone, Dr. his account of 
two remarkable medical cafés, 


Is a why ftiled the Evangeli- 
cal Prophet, z. 

Iraian Poetry, brief hiflory of, 
94—96. 

ITaLy, Hiftory of, in the Mo- 
dern Univerfal Hiftory, 413. 
K. 

Amis, Lord, his Elements 
of Criticifm, praifed, 116. 
KiscGs, made for mankind, not 
mankind for Kings, 450. 
Krrk.anp, Mr. his account of 
a curious medical cafe, 192. 
L. 
AMBERT, Mr. his account of 
, anew method of treating 
an Aneurifm, 195. 
Lancuace, with refpeét to 
found, confidered, 21. In- 


{tances of impropriety in, 1115. ’ 


LancuaGes, ancient, defeéts of, 
136. 

Laupe, M. de la, his apology, 
in regard to what he had {faid 
of Sir Ifaac Newton, 226. 

Linerty, Civil, never fo much 
in danger, as where ho danger 
is fufpected, 469. Can never 
be too watchfully guarded, ib. 
Unalienable, 450. Our loi: 
of it predicted to be near at 
hand, 471. 

— » Religious, afferted, 


and 
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and recommended, 364. Con- 
firmed by Divine Revelation, 
65. 

ae ERARY Property, great quef- 
tion concerning its nature, an 
legal fecurity, difcuffed, 177— 
Igt. 

Lirurcy, Church of England, 
fcheme for a reformation of, 
298.  Neceflity of, deduced 
from the cafe of the Clergy 
themfelves, 299; from that of 
the Laity, 301. Nobility and 
Gentry exhorted to begin. a re- 
formation of the fervice, in 
their domeitic chapels, 307. 

Locke, Mr. the firit who clearly 
delineated the human mind, 
202. 

Lyons, Dr. his defcription of 
the Cephus, 331. 

- Lyre, defcription of that anci- 

"ent mafical inftrument, 243, 
the Note. 

Lyric Poetry confidered, 240. 

M 
AcponaLp /Eneas,a rebel, 
his cafe, 141, 

Macauty, Dr. his account of 
a lock’d jaw, 100 Of the 
powerful effects of the fublim- 
ate, 104. 

Macutavet, his political prin- 
ciples difplayed and condemn- 
ed, 162. A fincere advocate 
for tyranny and inhumanity, 
165. Inttanced in his apology 
for Cefar Borgia, ib. His in- 
confiftencies, 166, 167. Hor- 
rible maxims extracted from his 
Prince, 168. Merit of his 
works allowed, where due, 170- 

Mackenzie, Dr. his account of 
a dropfical cafe, 193. Ofare- 
markable feparation of a large 
part of the thigh-bone, 1b. 

Macxintay, Mr. his letter re- 
Jating to an eruption of Vefu- 
vius, &C. 333. 

Mapnes:, Canine, a probable 


method of preventing it, im- 
mediately after the bite, propa- 
fed by the Reviewers, 149. 

Macacui, prophefies ‘of Joha 
the Baptitt, and Chrift, 2. 

Mawnuat of fpiritual exercifes, a 
popith book, its abominable 
tendency, 474 Grofs impu- 
rities in it, ty. 

MaskeLyne, Mr. his letter re- 
lating to the Moon's parallax, 
332. Concerning the aberra- 
tion of the rays of light, 419. 

Mason, William, his elegies. 
compared to Young’s Night 
Oorgs 489. Some of them 
praifed, 490, 

MetTapuors, wherein different 
from fimilies and allegories, 
110. Should never be hunted 
down, 352. 

Meap, Dr. a very brief repre- 
fentation of his moral and {ci- 
entific charafter, 271. 

MEssENGER, mentioned by Ma- 
lachi, who, afcertained, 2. 

Mippttton, Dr. his opinion 
concerning the gift of tongues 
on the day of Pentecoft, 372. 
His notion of the infpired lan- 
guage in the New Teftament, 
examined, 374. He foretells 
the deftruétion of the New Te- 
ftament writings, from the bar- 
barity of their ttile, 376. An- 
fwered, 378. Miftaken in his 
ideas of the perfeStion requifite 
to infpired writings, 380. 

Mopern Univerfal hiftory, its 
character, 359. 

Mottoy, Mr. his account of an 
earthquake at Lifbon, 331. 

Moore, Mr. his extraét of Holy- 
Crofs Parifh Regifter, 425.. 

Morant, Mr. his relation of 
an uncommon difeafe, 423. 

Mortatiry, London, bills of, 
obfervations on, 420. 

MorTuers, importance of their 
nurfing their own children, 259. 

Morris, 


§ 






















Morris, Dr, bis account of the 
virtues Of ather, 101, 

Mvxriy, Arthur, his life of 
Henry Fielding, 49. 

Museus, the ancient Greck poet, 
fome account of him and his 
writings, 243. 

Musés offended by poetical Si- 
mony, 426. 


Arration and Defcrip- 
tion confidered, 110. 


Nations, like children, traétable 
in their infancy, 452. And 
ren as they grow old, 
ib. 

Newcast xe, Duke of, inveétive 
difplay of his character, 466. 
New Te%ament, ftile and lan- 

wage thereof defended, 374. 
Been of, no objection to their 
divine infpiration, 375. Bar- 
Barity of; deemed by Dr. 
Middléton a fure mark of im- 
pofture, 376. | 

Nicnhottrs, Dr. his anatomical 
obfervations on the death of his 
Tate Majefty, 423. 

Nixon, Mir. his additional ob- 
fervations on fome antiquities 
found at Herculaneum, 333. 

“Nosstity and gentry exhorted 


to begin a reformation of the — 


liturgy in their domeftic cha- 
pels, 307. 


sDE, the nature’ of that fpe- 
cies of poetry confidered, 
244. Owes its chief excel- 
‘lence to enthufiafm, 245. Far- 
ther confidered, 252. 
Ordcit y—of the cornea, and of 
the chryftalline humour, from 
no venereal canfe, cured by a 
folution of fubdlimate, from 
Baron Van Swieten to Dr. Svl- 
veiler, 102. 
Crrosition to the prefent mi- 
niftry, faid to be formed, and 
by whom, 466, 
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Oaxatory, Mr. Sherridan’s ex. 
travagant encomium on, 69. 
OxrpPueus, fome account of him, 

and his writings, 242. 
Ossian, f{péecimen of one of his 

pdems, in Englifh verfe, 157. 
Ossdry, Bifhop of, fends the 

Royal Society an account of .a 

natural produétion in Scotland, 

fimilar to thé Giant’s Cau. 
_ Way in Ireland, 330, 
OTHELLO, paflaze ia, criticifed, 

20. 

P 


Acans, not addi&ted to war 
on the fcore of religion, 
502. 

PArNassus poetically deftribed, 
199. 

ho. «he and Emotions, vor 
luntary and involuntary, con- 
fidered, 138. 

Pasrorat Poetry charaéterifed, 
Z41. 

PERSONIFICATION, poetic, con- 
fidered, 108. 

Pinpar, his animated ftile, 249. 

Pirt, Mr. fcheme for an union 
between him and Lord Bute, 
312. 

Puitips, John, the poet, cen- 
fured for his Jacobitifm, 227. 
His works elegantly printed, 
ib. 


Puysic, art of, deftruétive to 


_ mankind in general, 261. 

PHYSICAL principles, geometri- 
cians have, in general, reafon- 
ed weakly concerning them, 
124. 

Piaciarism of a modern poet 
deteéted, 429. 

Poanp, hittory of, in the Mo- 

_ dern univerf.l Hiftory, 410. 

Po.isH government, nature of, 
411. Senate, 412. Diet, 413, 

Pops’s epiftle from Eloifa to Abe- 
lard, paffage in criticifed, 20. 


Paeceprors fhould ftudy firf 


Always 


their pupils, 214. 
expect 
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expect the mam in the edild, ib. 
Are fond of teaching boys the 
fhewy parts of literature, 351 

PREROGATIVE Of princes, exer- 
cifed in the province of religi- 
on, becomes perfecution, 431. 

PrespyTerians, the mott zea- 
lous defenders of our liberties, 
civil and religious, 430. Te- 
ftimonies in their favour from 
Lord Clarendon, and others of 
the ellablifhment, ib. 

Priest, the tool of princely ty- 
ranny, 431. 

Princes, /pe@acles of horror, 
when they exercife violences in 
matter of religion, 433. 

Property, that.of an author to 
his own works defended, 117. 
That of the invention of a ma- 
chine the fame as that of an 
author to his copy, 187. 


-Praopuecies, fulfilled, the moft 


proper arguments to evince the 
truth of a revelation, 1. Coi- 
lins’s ‘fentiments on this fub- 
je, ib. 

Propnets, jewifh, eminent de- 

_ ifts, 36. 

Prussia, king of, hi: obferva- 
tion on Machiavel's horrible 
maxims, 170. 

Psaum CX. applicable to Chrift, 
s- Erroneoufly applied to 
Abraham, ib. ‘To David, ib. 
New tranflation of this Pfalm, 
by Dr. Sharpe, 9. 

Pucu, Mr. his account of a vio- 
lent {corbutic cafe, 103. 

Purrinc, remarkable inftance 
of, 391. 

Puttreney, Mr. his acount of a 
man’s heart enlarged to an un- 
common fize, 425. . 

PuTREFACTION defused, 204. 

Pye, Dr. his account of an ex- 

traerdinary vomiting, g9. Of 

forme fuccefsful inftances of the 

external afe of the bark, 103. 
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Rowers M.° his comical 

dream, 71 

Rausay,. Mr. his account of the 
ill effe&ts of copper veffels at 
fea, 100. 

Raper, Mr, defends Sir Ifaac 
Newton, 426. 

Reavina, or {peaking with pro- 
priety, little underitood by the 
natives of Britain, 207. 

Recorps, public, and ftate-pa- 
papers, beft materials for hif- 

” tory, 362. 

REvEMPTION, the primum mo- 
bile of the gofpel fyftem, 409. 
Folly of fappihitg the redemp- 
tion of mankind a re-publi-a- 
tion of the religion of nature, ib. 

Rericron defined, 432. - Not 
fubje& to the civil power, ‘ib. 
Why not cognizable by prince 
or pricf, ib. 

RepenTance,unacceptable from 
a death-bed, 455. Folly of 
deferring a life of virtue, ‘in 
hopes of the efficacy of a death- 
bed repentance, ib. ' 

Report Books, defeéts in, one 
one of the principal caufes of 

- the confufion and intricacy of 
‘the law, 140. ; 

Reputation, of living authors, 
always on the ebb or flow, ‘73. 

REPRESENTATIVES Of the peo- 
ple, Rouffeau’s ftrictures’ on, 
500. a eth se 

Ripicure, inveftigated, 14-16. 

Romaw Catholics of ‘Treland, 
defended againft the miftepte- 
fentations of them contained’in 
our hiftorits of the grand te- 
bellion, in 1641, 508, Ex- 
pediency of abating the rigour 
of the: Popifh laws in Iteland, 

cg: 

Row y x Catholic lady, remark- 
able reafons againft a Proteft- 
ant’s marrying one, drawn from 
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the practice of confefion, 475. 
Russet, Dr. Alexander, his let- 
ter on the ufe of corrofive fub- 
limate, 49. 
Russia, Hiftory of, in the Mo- 
dern univerful biftory, 418. 
S 


Aitors and foldiers, difchar- 

ged from ry rag fer- 

vice, {cheme for fettling them, 
82. 

Sap, rife and fall of, in vege- 

tables, what, 446. 

ScuH1sM, no adequate judge there- 
of, but God, 408. 

ScripBters, female, animad- 
verted on, 472. 

Scrirvterus, Martinus, criti- 
cifes Mr. Mafon's elegies, 485. 

SENTIMENTS, their proper or 
improper expreflion, confider- 
ed, 19. 

SERMON, receipt to make one, 
for the 30th of January, 457. 
Servetus, his horrible perlecu- 
tion, and martyrdom, at Ge- 

neva, 413. 

SHAKESPEARE fuperior toall other 
writers, in delineating paflion, 
21. A paffage in his Othello 
cenfured and defended, 20. 
His foliloquies accurate copies 
of nature, 21. 

_SxHame, the folly and danger of 
being afhamed of religion and 
virtue, 364. 

SHarPe, Dr. Gregory, his cri- 
tical. inveftigation of the CX. 
pfalm, 5,-%. .. His new verfion 
of that pfalm, 9. His fecond 
argument in. defence of Chrifti- 
anijty, drawn from the prophe- 

_ cies, commended, 12, 

SHERIDAN, Thomas, rallied for 
his extravagant encomiam on 
the art of oratory, 49, 203, 
206. His fcheme for a new 

_ Eoglifh dictionary, and gram- 
mar, ib. .Deficient.in., the 


application of his own rules; 


concerning emphafis, 287. 
Miftaken in his correétion of 
fome inftances of erroneous de- 
clamation, 291. His direétions 
relating to paufes and ftops ap- 
proved, 292. His differtations 
on elocution, and the ftate of 
language in other countries, 
commended, ib. Sharply at- 
tacked by one J. Englith, 313. 

SHIPWRECK, pathetically de- 
fcribed, 200 

Suirtey, Rev. Mr. his laud- 
able profeflion of his duty as a 
Chriftian minilter, 232. 

SimiLies, in poetry, &c. confi- 
dered, 107. Examples of fome 
improperly ufed, ib. In what 
refpects different from meta- 
phors, 110. 

Simson, Dr. his letter to Dr. 
Pringle, 101. 

SocraTeEs, his difcourfe concern- 
ing the Deity, 171. 

Sotpiers and Sailors, difcharg- 
ed from Government-fervice, 
fcheme to provide for them, 
382, 

Son of God, not the immediate 
object of divine homage, 304. 
One: God only to be worfhip- 
ed, 305. 

SOvEREIGNS have no right to 
prefcribe any creeds but fuch 

. as are merely political, 504. 

SpecTaTor, language of, in a 
particular expreffion, cenfured, 
22. Defended, ib. 

Spenser’s Fairy queen invefti- 
gated as a Gothic compofition, 
89, 94. 

Spirits of wine not to be frozen, 
even by the degree of cold that 
freezes mercury, 332. 

SPunGe, the manner of applying 

- it, for the effectual ftoppage of 
hemorrhages after amputations, 
77. The mary fuccefsful.ap- 
plications of it, occurring an 
the practice of one furgeon, ib. 

The 
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.» "The manner of applying it af- 
ter fuppuration in amputations, 
with its intention and faces, 
192, 193- 

StepMAn, Dr. his letter to Dr. 
Pringle, jot. 

Sreruens, Mr. his account of a 
phenomena in Dorfetfhire, 331. 

Strives, Sir Francis, his account 
—— of Mount Ve- 

uvius, 325. Farther account 
of the fame, ib. 

Swepven, hiftory of, in the Mo- 
dern univerfal biftory, 359. 

Swirt, Dean, remarkable inftance 

- of an impropriety of expreffion 
in his writings, 22. Extract 

: from his fermon on fleeping at 
church, 273. His abufive re- 
marks on Tindal, 274. His 
memoirs of Captain Creighton 
cenfured, ib. His character 
of ‘Lord Wharton, a partial 

. performance, 275. His letters 
to archbifhop Marth, fhew him 
to have been duped by the To- 
ry miniftry, ib, His tract on 
good manners praifed, ib. His 
delicate compliment to Mrs. 
Houghton, 276. His verfes 
on St. Patrick’s Well, 277. 
On Dr. Rundle’s promotion, 
279. Ill effeéts of the liber- 
ties he took in gentlemen’s fa- 
milies where he was intimate, 
280. 

Swinton, Mr. his account of an 
Anthelion, 330. Of a remark. 
able Meteor, ib. Differtation 
on a Samnite Denarius, 332. 

SUPERSTITION, its character, 
400. Its horrid effects in Ge- 
neva, 413. 

Syxes, Dr. miftaken in his in- 
terpretation of Pfal, CX. 7. 

T 


Asso formed the plan of his 
famous poem on a mix- 
ture of the Gothic manner, 


with the claffic model, 94. 


Taste, ftandard of, difquifition 
concerning, 113. eg 

Taytor, Br. John, his ufu 
charge to his pupils, previous 
to his lectures, 255. His 
fcheme of fcripture divinity ex- 
plained, ib. His obfervations 
on the Shechinah, 256. 

Tenets proper for a political re- 
ligion, 505. Few and fimple, 
ib. 


Tueocritus, character of his 
paftorals, ‘128. 

THiCKNESSe, lieutenant-govers 
nor of Landguard fort, his un- 
favourable treatment at a Court 
martial, 510. 

Txompson, Mr. his obferva> 
tions on a diflocated fhoulder, 
195. , 

Téecatroe: Bifhop Warbur- 
ton’s fentiments concerning it, 
407. Whether it hath been 
lately infringed ? 430. 

Tracepy, wherein that {pecies 
of poetry differs from the Epic, 
111. Ought not to admit of 
violent actions, as murder ;—~ 
and why, 112. 

Transitions, how far allowable 
in the ode, 253. 

Travis, Mr. his letter to Dr. 
Fothergill, 98. His account 
of a diflocated thigh-bone, 99. 

Triquet, Mr. his paper on 
the fublimate folution, 195. 

Tuener, Mr. his account of 
the cure of afcarides, by tobac- 
co fumes, 194. 


Acuum, Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
proof of it, from the di- 
reCtion of the tails of comets, 
invalidated, 126. 

Vase, Mr. his account of a mor- 

tal fever at Senegal, 192. 
Van Swiecten, Baron, his letter 
to Dr. Sylveiter, on the effica- 
cy of fublimate {folution, in 
curing 
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énting an opacity of the eyes, 
102. 

VERDIGREASE, preceeding from 
foul coppet vefiels at fea, il 
effects of, 100, 

VexrsiFicaTion and rhyme con- 

 fidered, 23. 

Vice, its Conneétion with mife- 

sy, urged in proof of the good- 
el of God, 363. 

VIRTUE, its Sonaliieh with hap- 
pinefs, a ftrong argument in 
proof of the divine goodnefs, 
363. Vey 

Vomitine, an extraordinary cafe 
of, on tapping, 99. 


Arp, Dr. made ufe of 
zther in the cure of 
the head-ach, 101. 

Watmes ey, Mr. his obferva- 
tions on the irregularity of the 
Planetary Motions, 422. 

Wark, Mr. his account of the 
ufe of Furze in banking rivers, 
328. 

Warenr. its ufe and effect in ve- 
getation, 445. 

Watson, Dr. his account of a 
Cicuta, 329. Of a foreign 

treatife on the congelation of 
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Mercury, 331. Of Abbe Nol- 
let’s elegtricity, 425. 

Weszey, John, attacked by the 
Bifhop of Glocefter, 370. 
Charged with having laid claim 
to almoft every apoftolic gift, 
4c4. Inftances of his extrava- 
gant pretenfions, 405. Much 
ufed to conflicts with the evi/ 
one, ib. ‘The devil at length 
tired out, 406. , 

Wurce, zealous, a fave to liberty, 
429. Whig and Tory faétions 
revived, 469. Such denomi- 
nations defpicable, 18. . Noble 
declaration of a Whig, in fa-— 
vour of freedom, 470, 471. 

Wuite, Mr. his account of a 
new method of reducing diflo- 
cated fhoulders, 196. Of the 
fuccefsful treatment of a locked 
jaw, ib. 

WuistTon, Mr. noble declaration 
made to him, by King George 
II. againft perfecution, 433. 

Waite, Dr. his accurate. ac- 
count of an epidemical diftem- 
per at Edinburgh, 101. His 
letters to Dr. Pringle, on feve- 
ral cafes cured by fublimate fo- 
lution, 102. 



































